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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——-—_— 
HE Irish Land Bill passed its second reading in the Lords on 
Friday week, the chief speakers in the third day’s debate being 
the Irish Peers. Lord Lurgan said the legalization of the Ulster 
Custom would no more hurt Ulster landlords than the legalization 
of their debts of honour,—a very happy remark, applicable to 
the entire Bill,—and strongly urged the acceptance of the 
measure. Lord Dunsany held that the Bill ‘‘ was a very 
great though perhaps necessary evil,” as it invaded pro- 
perty, tenants being permitted to put up improvements 
without the landlords’ consent, and landlords forbidden to enter 
on their own farms without paying a premium. That last argu- 
ment his lordship thought unanswerable ; but he should ask the 
Marquis of Westminster, who cannot enter on any house he has 
let without paying compensation. Lord Greville supported the 
Bill, which he thought had been rendered necessary mainly by the 
harshness of the novi homincs; and Lord Leitrim objected to 
‘every part of it, from the title downwards,” and wanted all 
cases under it tried by Quarter Sessions, —that is, wanted that all 
suits brought against landlords should be tried by landlords ex- 
clusively. ‘* The clause about notice to quit was contrary to the 
Act of Union,” and so on. ‘The Earl of Clancarty denounced the 
Bill as a Bill of pains and penalties against the landlords of Ire- 
land, but he wanted mainly small changes in detail, all against the 
tenant. Lord Portarlington supported the Bill, ascribing land 
wrongs, however, chiefly to the disappearance of old families ; and 
Lord Lansdowne made the extremely clever point about ‘ free- 
dom of contract,” that if the enactments of the Bill are fit to be 
enforced, a contract violating the Bill ought not to be supported. 
The only English Peers who spoke on the third day were Lord 
Carnarvon, Lord Ilatherley, and the Duke of Rutland. ‘The 
Earl, though he supported the Bill as an experiment which might 
do good in an exceptional state of affairs, thought it full of re- 
trograde details, such as the stereotyping of tenant-right and the 
interference with freedom of contract; while the Lord Chancellor 
pronounced a sort of judgment, very eloquent and clear, in favour 
of such of the detailed arrangements as he believed were threat- 
ened with attack. 





The real fight began in Committee on Thursday. The House 
was crowded, and Lord Salisbury in particular was like a captain 


Women are still, for another year, to be sentenced, on marriage, 
to confiscation of all they possess. ‘The Peers have referred their 
Bill to a Select Committee, with orders, as we understand them, 
to make it into a Bill for securing poor women's earnings. They 
hold it immoral to plunder the poor, but right to plunder the 
rich,—quite a new doctrine to be professed by the Upper House. 
The Bill, it must be observed, does not interfere with settlements, 
but the Law Lords are afraid that, if it is passed, settlements will 
be disused, and then rich wives who run away with their lovers 
will carry their property with them. Well, suppose Lord 
Penzance introduces a clause punishing adultery with confis- 
cation of property—in both sexes. Will the Lords pass that, and 
if not, why inflict the penalty on one? 


A hundred and two Commoners voted on Tuesday for relieving 
all future Lords Spiritual from the duty of attending in the House 
of Lords, and amongst the 102 there were one or two names of old 
Whigs,—like Mr. Hastings Russell, Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Kinnaird. 
Mr. Gladstone carried with him only 158 votes, and of course a 
great many of these were Conservative. We have discussed the 
question at issue elsewhere, and argued that Mr. Gladstone was 
quite right in maintaining that if the House of Lords is to be 
attacked, the Bishops are not the most assailable point of attack ; 
indeed that it is hardly so plausible to remove the Bishops from the 
House of Lords as to remove the House of Lords from the Bishops ; 
but it is worth noting how very Radical in temper the new House 
of Commons is, and not the less worth noting that it is not 
particularly logical. 


The Education debate has lasted all the week. It was resumed 
on Monday by Mr. Richard, the Member for Merthyr ‘I'ydvil, 
whose speech resembled the whole debate in this,—that it pre- 
sented a very curious mixture of very different and opposite views of 
policy. Mr. Richard, of course, objected to the Government's 
scheme that it favoured the denominational schools, and yet he 
argued that denominational religion was the only religion worth 
anything; he attached no value to the colourless and neutral 
teaching which might be aimed at under the name of unsectarian 
religion. Again, he utterly objected to a non-religious education, 
and maintained that religious teaching was of the essence of all 
education ; yet he strongly opposed any action of the Government 
to secure it, or to help those who aim at giving it. Nothing could 
suit him but that every child should have a religious education at 
the expense of some voluntary sect, and a secular education at the 
expense chiefly of the community, and that the State should refrain 
from even asking whether the former were given, or taking steps 
to remedy the neglect if it were not. Mr. Gathorne Hardy was 
dissatisfied, of course, for the precisely opposite reason. The 
denominational schools were endangered by the measure, and the 
Privy Council grant on which they would be left dependent might 
at any time be withdrawn. Mr. Hardy rallied the League on its 
great expenditure not to create new schools, but to discourage 
those which now exist. 





Mr. Beresford Hope was very severe on the feeling displayed by 





with his decks cleared for action. It was very soon clear that if 
the Peers ruled England the Bill would soon be whittled away. 
An amendment by the Duke of Richmond reducing the scale of 
compensation for eviction according to the extent of the holding, 
so that a £20 tenant would only get four years’ rent, was 
carried by 92 votes to 71, and so was another by Lord Lucan 
prohibiting conacre by 148 to 108,—the Bishops voting with 
the Government. The first amendment spoils the Bill, and, as 
to the second, it was passed in defiance of a compromise offered 
by Lord Granville and accepted by the Duke of Richmond. It 
will be impossible for the Commons to agree to either, and we see 
some signs that the fiercer Peers are getting “ out of hand,” and 
preparing for themselves a humiliation. We hope it will be 
averted, but with Lord Derby away, the Duke of Richmond 
brushed aside by a man like Lord Lucan, and Lord Granville 
finding the weather almost too hot for the velvet glove, there may 
yet be an overturn greatly injurious to first-class passengers. { 


the Opposition that the support of Conservatives was “ like a 
shake of the hand from aman with the small-pox.” He resisted 
the veto on formularies, asking if the 7¢ Dewn was a formulary, 
and eulogized the Church Catechisin, the first part of which was 
the composition of an Elizabethan divine (Dr. Nowell), who was 
**a leader of what would now be called the Low-Church party, 
and likewise the inventor of bottled beer;” and the latter part of 
which was the composition of Bishop Overall, a High-Churchman 
of the reign of James I. Mr. Beresford Hope thought it would 
be a very great loss to the schoolmasters to deprive them of the 
composition which was the joint work of the Iligh-Church bishop 
and the inventor of bottled beer. 


Dr. Lyon Playfair, in a masterly speech, proved that the measure 
now proposed, though not a complete national settlement of the 
question, would prepare the way for such a complete national 
settlement, and ridiculed utterly, on the strength of Scotland’s ex- 
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perience, the notion that schoolmasters burdened with a conscience | minutes, a really noteworthy feat. We waut to understand, how. 
clause would constitute a ‘“‘new sacerdotal caste,” and try to imbue | | ever, why the telegrams sent on these occasions are so absurd, 
thechildren with their own particular dogmas. SirJ. Pakington also | Cannot the telegraph people, who really compose them, find some. 
gave a warm support to the Bill. Mr. Forster concluded Monday’ S| thing sensible for Princes to say, instead of hackneyed rubbish 
debate with a speech of great power, chiefly directed to bring howe, | | tbout ‘drawing the bonds closer” and the victories of science? 
by reference to a number of individual cases, the craving of Even Lady Mayo, who was present, was made to send to her 
the poorest parents for a religious education of some sort for husband a sentence ont of a copy-book :—* In availing myself of 
their children. He illustrated the wishes of all the parents in a| the submarine cable I feel the obligation which science imposes 
square mile at the East End of London, which were very strongly | upon the world. Not only does it serve political interests, but 
and universally for religious education. He adduced ample | assists domestic relations in thus enabling me to send you almost 
evidence of this deep feeling for religious education in the work- | instantaneously an affectionate greeting from your wife and family.” 
ing-classes, and protested, amidst loud and general cheering, | The next thing to do will be to send a message from oneself in 
against any attempt ‘to remove it by Act of Parliament.” | ‘Telegraph Street to oneself in Telegraph Street again, vid Mel- 
Speaking of the case of some parents who ‘strongly approved of | bourne, and receive it in the instant of despatch. That will be 
some religion being taught, but did not know the difference be- | done yet, and until it is done, we may as well leave off recording 
tween one sect and another,” he asked if it were wise to dis- | first messages by new cables. 


regard this belief that by religion ‘‘some sort of hope, and . . _ eeatateer 
guidance, and comfort would come to them.” Speaking of the We wonder if the Mémorial Diplomatique knows anything about 


denominational schools, he protested in eloquent terms against lit. If it does, all that the British Government is going to do to 
“ disbanding the army which is now fighting against ignorance | #V°Se the massacre at Marathon is to demand an indemnity, which 
and sat down, after a specch | will be paid by the Greek people, who are perfectly innocent in the 


which made a very profound impression on the House by its con- | ™tter, they having tried to secure a decent Government and 


ciliatory tone, great command of the facts of the case, and its} failed through Western interference ; and to sign a collective note, 
recommending ( Gresce - adopt measures ‘* to prevent a repetition of 


—_____— | such revolting scenes.” ‘John, you have committed a murder, but 
The debates of Tuesday and Thursday on the same topic | if you pay twopence and don’t do it again you may come to Pt ” 
were not equally important. Mr. Miall was moderate, but said | That may be ‘ satisfaction,” but there is very little dignity in it. 
nothing new; Mr. Vernon Ilarcourt was flashy, but made no | - —----—-- 
point beyond the by no means terrible threat of raising an annual | A proposal has been laid before the Legis lative Body to abrogate 
Education debate on every occasion of voting the Parliamentary the law by which the Orleans Princes are exiled from France. It 
grant,—which is really not a threat at all, but a valuable idea ; | will scarcely pass, but the family think this a good opportunity to 
Mr. Dixon was much less hostile than was to be expec ted from his | put themselves en évidence, and accordingly the Comte de P. aris, 
little speech of last week; Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, made the Prince de Joinville, the Duc d’Aumale, and the Due & 
a very careful and elaborate speech, showing that no uniform | Chartres have addressed a joint note to the Chamber protesting 





before we have drilled another,” 


rough, unyarnished eloquence. 








national system could be adopted without adopting the secular 
system, which was not what the country wished ; and that the new 
scheme, so far from giving a great impulse to denominationalism, 


will, by withdrawing the building grant, be very adverse to the 


spread of denominationalism, though it may sustain the schools 


already existing. Mr. Henley lamented the creeds and formulas ; 
Mr. Reed, Mr. Hibbert, and Mr. Baines all gave the Bill very 
effective support ; Lord Sandon congratulated the House on the 
increasing tendency to agreement, but deprecated the immense 
power given to the Education Department, which might be quite 
right under a Forster, but would be fatal under an Ayrton; Mr. 
Winterbotham appeared to have the greatest faith in Christianity 
so long as the State ignored it, but no longer; while Lord John 
Manners bewailed the probable influence of the Bill on religious 
schools. ‘lhe debate was to terminate last night, but too late for 
us to record the result. Mr. Richard will hardly have secured a 
large, though it will probably be an influential, following in his 
motion for limiting the State teaching to teaching in purely 
secular subjects, 


Mr. Ayrton has withdrawn the Kensington Road Improvement 
Bill, under which he proposed to give a slice of Hyde Park toa 
private company. Bringing it forward was no fault of his, poor 
man !—but he should remember that when Robespierre ceases to 
be the ‘‘Sea-Green Incorruptible” there is not much of him. 
However, after his speech about widows, he was awkwardly 
placed, and has done the best he could. 


Investors are curiously sensitive upon matters of form. Jamaica 
is raising a loan of some £370,000 to pay off old debts, and has 
obtained the British guarantee. She offers 4 per cent. The 
money has all been subscribed at 104. Consols are now 92. A 
Colonial Debt guaranteed by the Home Government rests on 
exactly the same security as Consols, and consequently this debt 


ought to be worth 122. A purely formal difference makes a} 


difference of eighteen per cent. 


The new submarine telegraph from Falmouth to Bombay was 
opened on Thursday, and a distinguished company met at the 
house of the chairman, Mr. Pender, to celebrate the event, and | 





amuse themselves with telegrams to everybody. The Prince of | 


Wales sent messages to the Viceroy of India, who, good man! 
was in bed, and did not want to be bored with the composition of 
congratulations, but dutifully composed them; to the President of 
the United States, who did not reply; to the King of Portugal, 
who sent his thanks; and to the Khedive, who was quite effusive 
about his desire for ‘* progress,”—not tosay loans. One message, 


moreover, was scent from Simla to Washington, and got there in 40 
i 





against the law, and declaring their request a right. ‘It is our 
country to which we ask to be restored,—our country which we 
love, which our family has always loyally served, from which not 
one of our traditions separates us, and whose name alone ever 
makes our hearts beat; for nothing can compensate the exiled for 
their absent country.” All that will not help them back, but it is 
very good sentiment, and will touch a chord in most French 
hearts. 


We regret to hear that Mr. Childers is very ill, with some renal 
disease, the Lancet says, but, as we should have thought, with 
worry. As if it were not enough to be baited all night in the 
House of Commons for saviug the taxpayers’ money, the First 
Lord has been harassed by a sort of mutiny among his own sub- 
ordinates. Sir Spencer Robinson, the Controller, a very able man 
given to official acridity, was debarred by a recent order from 
active service. He remonstrated, but before his remonstrance was 
received, it is said, informed Government that unless his disquali- 
fication were removed he should resign, and Mr. Reed, the Chief 
Constructor, with him. That last hit, though adroit, as no 
Admiralty wants to lose a man like Mr. Reed, was very like an 
attempt to override the Government, and at first it was rumoured 
that the successors to both officers would be at once gazetted. It 
is now said that the resignations are to be withdrawn, so the 
State saves two good officers, at the cost of a great deal of dignity 
and self-respect. 


Anglo-Indians will be delighted to hear that Major-General 
George Balfour has his K.C.B. at last. It has been given him for 
the smallest of the many services he has rendered to the Empire,— 
the aid he has afforded to Sir H. Storks, the Controller-in-Chief of 
the British Army, in reducing the expenditure on stores. It is 
| believed that the two officers have succeeded without reducing 
efficiency in saving the country a million sterling a year, a service 
such as it is seldom granted to members of the permanent staff to 
perform. For the much greater service which he performed to 
India, that reorganization of military finance and military ex- 
| penditure which saved the Empire from bankruptcy, and without 
which, as Lord Canning and his Council unanimously declared, 
| financial equilibrium could not have been restored, General 
Jalfour never received any acknowledgment whatever, not even 
' the Indian Star which so many of his inferiors have obtained. 
Ile remonstrated about the Home Expenditure, as every other 





Indian financier has done—it wants even now a thorough over- 
haul by some bad-tempered outsider—and Sir Charles Wood left 
him out of every gazette. Decorations do not matter much, but 


the Anglo-Indians like to know that their men are appreciated 
at home, and will have a personal pleasure in the promotion of the 
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man whom they would unanimously elect their Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. 

The explanation given by Mr. Bruce on Friday in the case of 
+he man Maw, flogged in Newcastle Jail by order of Mr. Green- 
well, puts a different aspect on the affair. George Maw has been 
repeatedly sentenced for acts of violence, refused to obey prison 
rules, dangerously assaulted a warder, and also assaulted a prisoner 
qho interfered. The magistrate, aware that such assaults if un- 
punished destroy discipline, ordered him twenty-four lashes, and 
Mr. Bruce cannot say he used his discretion with undue severity. 
Neither, in this new view of the facts, can we, but one thing is 
quite clear. Ne sentence like this, a sentence legal only inside a 
jail, should be inflicted by a single magistrate, on evidence so dis- 
drusted by the public as that of warders. Discipline is important, 
but its mainstay is the popular confidence in its exact though 
sigid justice. 

The parish of St. James has, we are told, an opportunity of 
earrying out a long-delayed but most important improvement. 
Two courts, or small ‘ rookeries,” intervene between Rupert 
Street and Berwick Street, and but for them there would bea 
clear communication between Oxford Street and Coventry Street, 
wow greatly required. One of the courts was recently burnt, the 
other contains no poor, consisting of some ten little shops, and the 
improvement could be effected for about £59,000, of which the 
Metropolitan Board promises half. ‘The parish therefore can 
secure its end for about £25,000, and the money would be voted 
but for the determined resistance of one or two individuals, who 
either dislike streets, or appreciate rookeries, or like fighting the 
Vicar, who has interested himself very strongly on the side of 
civilization. ‘The matter will be settled at the meeting next week, 
and the Faubourg St. Germain, as Mr. Disraeli calls the west side 
of the parish, will do well to attend for once, and get rid of a 
nuisance. 


Earl Russell on Monday brought forward his motion for a 
commission to inquire into ‘‘the means best fitted to guarantee 
the security of every part of Her Majesty’s dominions.” ‘The 
motion was of course absurd, as an Imperial policy is no subject 
for a Commission; but the Earl’s object was to express his 
distaste for the policy of withdrawing all troops from the 
Colonies, a distaste which up to a certaia point we share. 
When the Colonies will not do their part, take away 
soldiers; but when they will, and still wish for a regiment 
or two as a symbol of the Imperial connection, it is poor 
economy to take them away. Lord Northbrook made a 
good though over-reasonable speech, on which we have com- 
mented elsewhere. Earl Grey made a speech really directed 
against colonial self-government, and therefore out of season, 
though full of matter for thought; and Lord Granville glided 
away from the true point—which is the feeling to be cultivated be- 
tween Britain and the Colonies, whether we are to be relatives, 
allies, friends, or only hostile critics—to defend his conduct at the 
Cape. He is quite right there. ‘Thesettlers and Dutchmen there 
are resisting self-government because they dislike taxation, but 
when they contribute their share they ought to have their patriotic 
pride fairly consulted. Nobody except an evangelical spinster 
hopes to keep friends by telling them of their faults, and doing 
nothing else. 


The Oxford Commemoration this year has been unusually 
Drilliant, thanks chiefly to Lord Salisbury, the new Chancellor, 
and Professor Bryce, who, as Professor of Law, introduced the 
candidates for honorary degrees, and exerted himself to describe 
them with some point, as well as in good Latin. Whether Pro- 
fessor Bryce touched off their characters best in presenting 
them for their degrees, or Lord Salisbury in receiving them, 
is still an open question. It was a sort of contest in politeness. 
The great competition between them was in describing Mr. 
Lowe. Professor Bryce gave him a most elaborate encomium 
as ‘' Senatis nostri decus, pecuniarumque  vectigaliumque 
custodem vigilem,’—‘ Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ by the way, 
appears in Latin as ‘‘sacci regni cancellarius,”—whereupon the 
Chancellor of the University welcomed him in Latin quite 
Tacitean as, ‘‘Ingenii prodigus, wris publici frugalissimus, in 
Academiam redux, ubi olim juvenis existimatio senioris gloriam 





prenunciavit.” That is true in more senses than one. The 

Opinion of Mr. Lowe, as a young man, was respectful, but vin- | 
dictive. As an examiner in the schools he was arenowned plucker, 
and a good deal of the political glory of his maturity is grounded 


on the same power to excite in Members of the [louse of Commons | 
respectful vindictiveness. 


The fun of the Undergraduates was of the immemorial kind,—a 
good wearing article, not too ingenious. A gentleman in a light 
coat under his master's gown was entreated to go out, his name 
and college were asked, he was requested to produce his testamur ; 
then a gentleman ina straw hat was similarly badgered, and was 
requested to conduct the gentleman in the light coat out of the 
theatre, and told that the ladies wished him to retire. Perhaps 
the best stroke of humour was on the introduction of Dr. William 
Smith, the laborious editor of a classical dictionary, a dictionary 
of Greek and Roman antiquities, innumerable other works of 
reference, and of the Quarterly Review, for his honorary degree, 
when an undergraduate asked “ which Mr. Smith?” with an 
anxiety of tone which upset the Chancellor's gravity. There was, 
of course, the usual strife of parties as to the cheering,—a Liberal 
undergraduate of earnest views raising a great strife by proposing 
three cheers for the Bishop of Exeter, and Mr. Blackwood earning 
a great storm of hisses, apparently for the recent attack on 
‘‘Lothair” in his magazine. Popular wit at Oxford does not 
seem to be in any great vigour, but good spirits are something, 
and the young gentlemen of that University certainly do seem to 
outshine both laborious Cambridge and overtaxed London in that 
sort of nonsense which bubbles up on the most trivial occasions, 
just as water boils at a very low temperature when the weight of 
the atmosphere is partially removed. 








The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Dr. Ellicott) has written 
a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury with reference to the 
wish of some of the members of the English Church that a protest 
should be put forth against the G2cumenical Council, or its pro- 
ceedings, or both,—a wish which Dr. Ellicott: very wisely does not 
support. He remarks that if the protest were to be against the 
composition and authority of the CZcumenical Council, it should 
have been made months ago; if against any of its decrees, it would 
be a protest against what lies so entirely beyond the view of the 
Anglican Church, as to seem like meddling in affairs with which 
that Church has nothing at all to do. In this view the Arch- 
bishop quite concurs, and remarks that if Infallibility is to 
be proclaimed, the Pope will do his own cause infinite damage 
and great good to the cause of truth. There are some persons 
who are always for ‘‘doing something” when they are un- 
comfortable, but we had hoped that the safety-valve for 
this class was writing to the Zimes, and in that way no end of 
waste steam has escaped already. Somebody proposed the other 
day to produce a thunderstorm by firing off cannon; but even 
that is hardly equal in wisdom to alleviating Infallibility by 
lodging a fallible protest. 


On Monday evening Lord Eliot took the chair at a meeting for 
promoting the Union of the three great branches of the Christian 
Church, the Roman, Greek, and Anglican, which he seemed to 
think couid be done by rallying round the primacy of the Roman 
Church, without making any submission to the supremacy of the 
Pope. Lord Kilcoursie urged this distinction. Mr. Oxenham 
supported this attempt at reunion from the Roman Catholic side 
with more learning, and even less excuse for hope, than those 
who had supported it from the Anglican side. As a Roman 
Catholic, he must know perfectly well that there is no alter- 
native between renouncing the authority of his Church altogether, 
and renouncing it sufficiently to enter into this dreamy alliance. 
The reunion of Churches of different beliefs does not seem a 
very hopeful scheme from any point of view, without some of 
them changing their belief. ‘The meeting ended where it began, 
—in a dream. 


Mr. George Pollock, of St. George’s Hospital, has for some time 
been experimenting on the best mode of preventing the scars 
caused by burns. Following a French experimenter, M. Reverdin, 
who has detached minute pieces of skin and transplanted them to 
the raw surface of a burn, so as to give a new skin, Mr. Pollock 
took the other day a bit, about half the size of the surface of a 
pea, from a negro’s shoulder — (the man had, it was said, a 
sovereign for allowing the experiment) —and attached it to a wonnd 
in the skin of a child. ‘Theexperiment was made in order to show 
which portion of the skin it is which is concerned in the develop- 
ment of new skin; but it has caused a very silly uproar, as if the 
negro had been seriously hurt, and an attempt been made to 
darken the child’s skin against its will. Yesterday's Lancet 
explains the true nature of the proceeding, which scems to have 
been one of the safest, humanest, and most interesting of physio- 


| logical experiments. 


Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 922. 
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a 
Court—seems to think so; but then, why are unmarrieg 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. women allowed to retain all the rights of ownership? Is , 


—_+— woman sane on Monday and, because she has married on 
Tuesday, a lunatic on Wednesday? Oh, says Lord Penzanee. 
THE PEERS AND THE MARRIED WOMEN. but she has sold her rights, her husband in return ro 


HE Lords are trying to improve the Married Women’s; bound to support her. So he is bound to support his 
Property Bill out of the world. As it has passed the | daughter, who is not therefore deprived of her rights agg 
House of Commons by large majorities, and is desired by a great | human being. If it be true, as Lord Penzance says, and ag 
majority of Her Majesty’s subjects,—namely, by all women, | we therefore believe, that under the Bill the wife’s rights will 
and by all men in whom habit has not stifled the original | be greater than the husband’s, amend that—for no one is 
instinct of justice,—the Peers have not thrown it out on the | asking more than equality—but relieve us at least from argu- 
second reading, but have only sent it up to a Select Com-| ments which, if they prove anything, prove that marriage so 
mittee, with orders to recast it until it shall affect only the | disorders a woman’s judgment that she can no longer be 
very poor, and shall have no clear principle in it whatever. | trusted with property which is her own, and which the day 
They refuse altogether to acknowledge that a married | before she could have given away. Grant that the wife will 
woman has as inherent a right to own property as a single | waste it, or, as Lord Westbury said, to the delight of the jolly 
one; they have resolyed to continue the oppression under | Peers, that she will spend it “ on any number of bracelets,” and 
which marriage operates as a conviction for felony; they | still even that admission, so utterly contrary to the fact, does 
have decided that confiscation, so shocking a crime when | not destroy, does not even impair her right to possess her own. 
committed by the State against a landlord, is no crime at all| Or grant that the husband would want it, and, as Lord 
when committed by a husband against his wife ; but just to | Campbell once said, would be sure to get it either by kicks cx 
quiet clamour, and get rid of “ painful cases,” they have agreed | kisses ; is that any reason why the law should not only be as 
that if the wife, while a wife, contrives to earn anything, she | unfair as the husband, but should, moreover, in addition, 
may keep the control of it. In their abhorrence of innovation | deprive the wife even of the grace of giving ? . 
on the marriage law, they have sanctioned an innovation on| But once more, say the Peers, equal property-rights would 
the property law of the most dangerous kind, have expressed | introduce equality in the household, and then there would 
their willingness to draw a distinction between income | be an end of unity. The wife, says Lord Penzance, would 
derived from industry and income derived from inherit- | set up a business, “ perhaps with cousin John,” and he drew a 
ance, thus establishing a precedent which for a century | whimsical picture of a husband and wife litigating with each 
may be quoted to prove that in the eyes of the most con-| other about a property-right, breakfasting with each other, 
servative and the richest group of men in the world the | consulting hostile attorneys, and then dining with each other 
moral right to own extends only to the owner's earnings, the] again. Well, there is not a married Peer in the country who 
right to own inherited property being a mere creation of law. | may not be in that position, for there is not a married Peer 
There are philosophers among us who will cordially welcome | whose wife has not a settlement about which there may be 
that admission, but whether the Peers will like the deduc-|litigation. It is true the adverse party in that case is, 
tions from it which those philosophers will draw is a matter | nominally, a trustee, but what difference does that make? No 
for their calmest consideration. The House of Commons cer-| doubt there may be quarrels, just as there may be quarrels 
tainly will not, and we earnestly trust that the Members who | between brother and sister, father and child; but we do not 
have passed this Bill will allow it to drop sooner than admit | to prevent those quarrels reduce any of the possible parties. 
any amendment whatever which interferes with its grand prin- | to them to the position of convicted felons. We must take 
ciple,—that a woman’s right to her own, now fully admitted | the evil of every arrangement with the good, and if the evil of 
by the law, which gives to Miss Burdett Coutts exactly the rights | the proposed arrangement may be occasional litigation, the evilof 
it gives to her coachman, is no more forfeited by marriage | the existing one is the reduction of a whole sex to a position in 
than a man’s. No change in the law short of that can be of | which the educating influence of property is entirely wanting, 
any real value, for no change short of it will relieve women|in which a woman has no temptation to acquire the first 
from their present position as lawful subjects of permitted | elements of business knowledge, and is consequently at the 
plunder. Their property is either theirs or it is not. If it} mercy of the first cheat who can win her confidence. Women 
is not, the Legislature has no right to give it them; if it is,| are maintained as slaves are maintained, and it is to their 
it has no right to take it away on the mere charge of being} great credit that only a few of them exhibit the pecuniary 
women. vices of slaves. 

This is, in fact, the sole charge which was pressed by the There is one argument against the Bill which was faintly 
Peers against these victims of the Law. A woman, said Lord | pressed in the Peers, and is very operative in society, and that 
Westbury, might receive a legacy of £20,000, and, instead | is the religious one,—that separate rights of property are 
of employing it for the general comfort and maintenance | opposed to the unity which the Christian, no less than the 
of the establishment, might expend it on a diamond necklace. | English , law desires to establish between the husband and 
She could hardly, as a matter of business, invest it better, | wife ; but the Lords have themselves destroyed this argument. 
diamonds being imperishable and rising fast in value; but we | They have repeatedly passed laws intended to enable the 
will admit what Lord Westbury means, that it would be aj wives of the rich to retain their separate rights, and 
selfish investment,—and what then? Do we prevent selfish | are even now, as Lord Shaftesbury confesses, willing to 
investments on the part of husbands, more especially if| abandon that principle entirely as regards the poor, by 
they are Peers? Suppose my Lord has a legacy of £20,000, | giving every woman control over her own earnings. The 
does any law bind him to expend it “on the general com-| Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord Hatherley, each in his way 
fort and maintenance of the household;” or is he precluded la perfect representative of English religious feeling, both ex- 
from ‘dropping’ it on a horse race, or expending it at | patiated on the great hardship which fell on industrious 
Poole’s, or giving it to a mistress? The capacity of ex-| women when their husbands swept away their savings, but 
travagance in the sexes is at least equal, and why is the| under the unity idea he has surely as much right to them as 
woman alone to be punished for it by a sentence of confiscation ? | to the property the wife may have inherited. Jane Smith goes 
As a matter of fact, Englishwomen, once habituated to the | out ‘‘charing,” earns ten shillings a week, and saves up five foi 
responsibilities of property, would, we believe, like French-| her child. John Smith waits till she has twenty shillings, and 
women, show more capacity for managing it than men do, | then, as her husband, comes and sweeps itaway. That, say the 
being much harder, more tenacious, and less liable to the pas- | Peers, is an iniquity which ought to be prevented. Jane's 
sion for acquiring wealth in a moment by business gambling; mother, however. dies, and leaves her five battered spoons 
but we do not wish to press that point, but this, that the , worth four weeks’ savings, and John when he drinks up that 
right to own money includes the legal right to misuse it. | is within his divine right. Was ever such nonsense talked in 
If it does not, why do we not treat all men as minors, and, a Legislature composed of laymen? However, we do not 
forbid wastry either as the French do, through family coun-| wish to make much of that. We are not to-day trying to fight 
cils, or as we probably should do, through a new power, the battles of the poor, or to establish any sentimental case 
conferred on the Court of Chancery? Is there such an essen-| whatever; we admit to the full that heaps of women will 
tial difference between the capacity of women and men for, misuse their new power; we doubt very greatly whether it 
business, that the former must be treated as lunatics or children, | will not produce new kinds of evils among the poor, even if it 
and debarred the common right of using their own? Lord remedies the old—the husband in default of a legal mode of 
Penzance, to judge by the tone of his speech—a speech only | oppression trying an illegal one ;—our single contention is that 
intelligible when we recollect that he presides in the Divorce | a woman has as much moral claim to her own as a man, and 
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does not forfeit her’right by marriage, and that the Legislature 
in decreeing such forfeiture formally sanctions a violent wrong, 
openly legalizes a theft. 





THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


E write before the great Education debate is concluded, 
iY but there can be no reasonable doubt of what that 
conclusion will be. Indeed, we think it may be asserted with 
some confidence that not a single member of the Secularist 
Opposition who had spoken, up to the conclusion of Thursday 
right’s debate, spoke with any serious purpose of resist- 
auce. The tone of the Liberal Opposition had completely 
changed between yesterday week and yesterday. Mr. Dixon, 
who on the first exposition of the proposed concessions of the 
Ministry, spoke with a suppressed heat of manner which looked 
truly ominous, opened Thursday's debate in a tone of perfectly 
calm and even candid criticism. The hearty general support 
given, in spite of their criticisms, by such men as Mr. Hibbert 
and Mr. Charles Reed to the measure would alone be sufli- 
cient to prove that the Government are not deemed 
guilty of treachery to the Liberal and of undue favouritism 
to the Conservative view, by their own most strenuous 
supporters; and we think it can hardly be doubted by 
any one that the net result of the week's discussions is 
tantamount to a verdict in favour of the Bill, though the 
advanced period of the Session at which the Committee on 
the Bill must begin, of course exposes it to the chance of 
many untoward accidents from which the Irish Land Bill 
was comparatively safe. Still, it appears to be pretty certain 
that no party wishes to take upon itself the responsibility of 
delay. The unreasonable soreness displayed at Mr. Forster's 
very pertinent remark that if the representatives of the 
League or the Dissenters defeat the Bill, they must be pre- 
pared to assume the responsibility of so grave a step, and the 
complaint made that so very obvious a remark involves 
a species of moral coercion, sufficiently show the dis- 
like of the Secularist party to commit themselves to 
strenuous resistance. If it is moral coercion to point out 
to honourable members that the alternative lies between 
delay and accepting a measure which some of them think 
very imperfect, and that if they adopt the former branch of 
‘tke alternative they must be prepared to justify their choice 
to their constituents, we cannot conceive anything which it 
better becomes a Government to apply than “ moral coercion.” 
We had always thought moral coercion meant an illegitimate 
constraint which accident happens to place in any party’s 
hands, and which is based on considerations wholly irrelevant 
to the merits of the subject,—such as a threat of resignation, 
or a threat of dissolution uttered by a Government may 
eften be. But what consideration can possibly be more 
germane to the subject of Education than this, that as no 
measure will satisfy all sections of any party in the House 
or the country, those who are dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment measure must accept the responsibility of proving to 
their constituents that the evil of carrying it would be worse 
than the evil of delay, if they really make up their minds to 
resist its progress, and talk it down? If that is ‘moral 
eoercion,’ we fear that moral coercion is the highest form of 
moral logic, and denotes those arguments which press most 
closely both on the reason and conscience of honourable 
members. 

The debate has shown very conclusively,—(1) that there is a 
very great longing in the nation for a National system of educa- 
tion, z.c., the rapid growth of elementary schools in which 
children of all religious sects may meet on common ground, 
and run no risk of being limited to the companionship of 
those whose parents profess the same faith as their own ; 
(2) that great as the desire for this is, it is not strong enough 
to overcome the antipathy of the public to a purely secular 
system of education, especially for those who need education 
most,—the children of the neglected poor; and (3) that as this 
is so, a uniform system throughout the nation is impossible, 
and a compromise, giving a great advantage to schools which 
are professedly neutral or wide in their religious basis, but 
also extending a fair amount of help to schools which are pro- 
fessedly sectarian, on condition that their sectarianism is not 
forced on any child, becomes necessary. These are principles 
which, as it seems to us, Parliament has now virtually 
accepted. The only questions remaining are questions as 
to the relative amount of encouragement to be given to 
schools of a wide religious basis, or of discouragement 
to schools of a narrow religious basis,—and this, of course, is 
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in the strictest sense a question for Committee. Mr. Forster’s 
masterly speech on Monday really convinced the House that 
the poorest of the people do care far more for having their 
children taught the Christian faith in some form or other, 
than they do as to what the form shall be in which it is to 
be taught. The sectarian schools would be greatly preferred 
by the very poor to purely secular schools. The desire for a 
national system, strong as it is, is not nearly so strong as the 
desire for a religious system. How to make the system as 
national as it may be without ignoring religion is the great 
problem for the House of Commons, and, in our opinion, no 
suggestion has yet been made which promises to be an im- 
provement on the scheme of the Government. Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt’s proposal to insert into the Act words intended to 
describe the religious character of the ratepayers’ schools, 
as *‘ unsectarian and undenominational,” and to impose 
on the Government the duty of seeing that these 
words properly describe such schools, is utterly inadmis- 
sible. It is all very well for a British and Foreign 
School Society to face such a difficulty. When a ques- 
tion arises as to the interpretation to be assigned to these 
words, it is ultimately one of alienating or not alienating an im- 
portant number of subscribers, or even important subscribers 
whether their number be great or not. The Unitarians once 
complained of a breach of trust on the part of the British School 
Society. Their complaint was not admitted, and their grievance 
was not remedied. They were not powerful enough to en- 
force their complaint. But the Government of the country 
could not afford to deal with questions of justice in that rude 
fashion. If it undertakes to afford an unsectarian teaching, 
it must fulfil its undertaking to the satisfaction of everybody 
competent to make a serious case against it in the Legislature ; 
and to do this when it does not know itself, and nobody knows, 
what ought to be deemed a sectarian explanation of 
Scripture, would be simply impossible. It can enforce the 
suppression of all denominational standards of teaching. It 
cannot enforce the suppression of all denominational teaching, 
till it can tell what denominational teaching is. 

No doubt the really debatable point for Committee will 
be the increased grant promised by the Privy Council to 
all schools, whether denominational or undenominational. 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt threatens that if that clause passes, there 
shall be an annual quarrel in future over the Education vote. 
We should not object to it. That, and that alone, would 
fairly test what the feeling of the country towards the two 
classes of schools really is. If the feeling in favour of a national 
system and against a sectarian system rises high, nothing can 
prevent its influencing the judgment of the House of Commons, 
and we do not see why it should not influence its judgment 
in this way, instead of in any other way. On the contrary, 
the effect of continued discussion, and of a full trial 
of the new Conscience Clause, may very likely be quite in 
the opposite direction. It may be found that under the new 
restraints, the so-called denominational schools increase in 
favour with the country instead of decreasing, and assume 
many of the best qualities of genuinely national schools. 
But whichever way it go, what can be fairer than that the 
really debateable point of the new scheme should be subject 
to annual revision and variation, according as the public 
opinion of the country turns this way or that? And this is 
really the effect of the proposal of the Government. 





CANADA AS AN ALLY. 


“ TF you have a friend who is warmly attached to you, and 

who is efficient, who can and will help in your under- 
takings and wants little but friendship in return, snub him 
continually. It will develop his self-reliance, and self-reliance 
is good for people.” That is the substance and moral of the 
extremely interesting and extremely cold-hearted speech with 
which Lord Northbrook on Monday entertained the House of 
Lords, a speech which we greatly fear has not been read as 
widely as it deserved to be. No more striking testimony to 
the value of English institutions and English principles of 
statecraft has ever been given, than his account of the advance 
made by the Dominion towards an independent and a noble 
national life. A philosopher like De Tocqueville, studying 
five years ago to discern the chances of a future career for 
Canada, would have said that all the circumstances which 
statesmen are accustomed to take into consideration were, on 
the whole, unfavourable tc the rise of a new nation. A 
people few in number, and occupying a terribly scattered 
territory unusually devoid of advantages of climate, made up 
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of two races, speaking two languages, and believing two widely 
separated and usually hostile creeds, were compelled in their 
weakness to build up a State by the side of the mightiest Repub- 
lic in the world,—a Republic ambitious, aggressive, and at the 
moment emerging victorious from a war of unprecedented mag- 
nitude and duration. This people, moreover, was by historical 
circumstance inexperienced in the arts of statecraft, by law 
compelled to submit to the policy of another State three 
thousand miles away, and by temperament precluded from 
establishing the iron organization which has so often in 
the history of the world enabled a petty people to defy 
apparently irresistible assaults. Canada could not be to North 
America what the Prussia of Frederick was to Europe. Above 
this people, thus weakened by social differences and vast mate- 
rial distances, was a Legislature framed by provincial delegates, 
whose first care was that Parliament should not be too strong, and 
guided by men who seemed to the statesmen of the Old World 
big children playing at legislation, by a Cabinet in which the 
leaders were an acute Scotch-Protestant Premier, with a ten- 
dency to reckless joviality; and a light-hearted, easy-going 
French Catholic Minister at War, raised to his position through 
the implicit confidence felt in his fidelity by the Catholic priest- 
hood. Our philosopher certainly would have predicted that 
such a Government, even if it succeeded in legislation, would 
break down in military organization, would lack the feeling 
of nationality and the impulse of self-defence, —that what with 
English control and want of experience and social circumstances, 
the Dominion must be a nearly powerless State. Yet it is 
precisely at this point that the Canadian Government has 
succeeded beyond all hope or precedent. The grand merits of 
the contrivance—that the people are attached to it, that they 
are free and happy under it, that they elect the rulers in 
whom, efficient or inefficient, they confide; that it is left to 
them to stand by the State or to desert it; and that all this 
liberty in excess is consistent with citizenship in an Empire of 
vast resources and a history of a thousand years—have made 
up for every other deficiency, and the new State born only 
yesterday is as strong for battle as many a monarchy of the 
Old World. The Home Government contributed officers, expe- 
rience, a few regiments as instructors, a military tradition, 

and about half a million’s worth of military stores, and the 
Dominion itself provided all else that was required. With 
@ courage deserving all praise, her statesmen proposed 
and her Parliament accepted an Act placing every male 
between 18 and 60 at the disposal of the Crown for service 

in the event of invasion ; and this principle once established, 

the rest was left to the Executive. Mr. Macdonald, the 
Scotch Protestant, found the means; Sir Etienne Cartier, the 
French Catholic, devised the system, and in less than 20 months 

a truethough cheaparmy of 600,000 militia had been organized, 

and in Lord Monck’s opinion could be actually called into the 

field, with its permanent staff in complete order, and with no less 
than 5,300 officers regularly educated in military schools. Out 

of these men, again, an advance guard, so to speak, of 40,000 
Volunteers has been organized, ready for active service on any 

emergency, and so real is their willingness, so thorough their 
discipline, that when the last Fenian raid but one tested the 

strength of the Canadian Government, 1,095 officers, 12,394 

men, 863 horses, and 18 guns were within forty-eight hours 

on active service in motion against the enemy, and the number 
could have been doubled without a delay of hours. The 

Dominion, in fact, has an effective and moveable army of 40,000 

men, just as well-disciplined as any army likely to oppose it, 

and a reserve almost as great, and likely to be as efficient, as 

the army which its mighty neighbour could summon into the 

field. It is no longer a mere congeries of provinces lying open 
to invasion, but an armed State, which it would take time, and 

generalship, and treasure, and bloodshed to conquer, which 
could maintain a struggle almost as formidable as that sup- 
ported by the South, which in the very worst event could give 
the Empire time to bring up its forces to the struggle which 
even the Colonial Office admits it would be dishonourable to 
avoid. 

No result of a policy could be more satisfactory ; but then, 
what is that result? Surely this,—first of all, that we have in 
Canada an ally worth having, a friend who gives as well as 
takes, a child who, so far from burdening, is greatly increasing 
the resources of the household. Common justice, not to speak 
of statecraft, would seem to require that such an ally should 
be treated with every consideration, that the wishes of such a 
relative should have some weight in the family affairs, that he 
should be treated with the respect due to independent and 


a 
be regarded as a favoured ally, rather than a burdensome con. 
nection whom it would be well to shake off. That, however. 
is not, so far as we can gather from Lord Noxthbrook’s speech 
and the comments of their supporters in the Press, theidea of the 
Colonial Office. The “Department” thinks that because Canada 
has done so much, its own policy in diminishing aid and 
refusing courtesy is amply justified, inasmuch as those un. 
pleasantnesses have created self-reliance in the Colonies, which 
will be further developed if the mother country declines to. 
garrison the fortress of Quebec, and indeed if ib withdraws its 
troops from Canada altogether. We entirely agree with the. 
Colonial Office if the Dominion wishes the troops withdrawn, 
but this existence or non-existence of a wish on the matter is 
precisely the one point which the Office declines to consider. It 
may be very wise to concentrate force at homne—though we doubt 
it, suspecting that concentration is a mere preliminary to redue- 
tion—but then in politics, as in private affairs, one has to consider 
the disadvantages as well as advantages of any course of action; 
and it seems to us that the Office makes a mistake in the cal- 
culation. We obtain a slight advantage in money and a greater 
possible advantage in the concentration of power, at the cost 
of compelling a most valuable ally to consider whether a 
friendship so grudgingly bestowed, a friendship which gives 


reliance had not better develop itself into isolation. We can, 
say the advocates of economy, defend Canada from attack 
more easily when our troops are withdrawn than when they 
are locked up in Quebec. Very likely ; but shall we ?—that ig 
the Canadian doubt—and is defence from attack all that 
Canada desires? If it be, she can obtain her desire much 
more completely and much more easily by joining the Union ;. 
but as we understand her people, they desire not only a pro- 
tection to which they now contribute at least their share, 
but a place in the Empire, a recognition that they are not 
only to be defended, but are worthy of defence,—a visible 
proof that they are still Britons, subjects of the Queen, mem- 
bers of an Imperial organization, men who are to share in the 


history. That proof they say they obtain from the presence 
of a few men who may not be of very great value in a cam- 
paign, but who are only present in lands regarded as 
integral portions of the Empire, who are to friends and 
foes a visible symbol that Britain is pledged to perish 
before the land they “protect’’ can be surrendered to 
violent assault. While the redcoats remain, every Cana- 
dian is for all that interests the imagination also some- 
thing more,—a man entitled to boast of the triumphs and 
share the reverses of the first, or at all events the most world- 
wide, of existing Powers. It is merely a sentiment, no doubt, 
but then so is patriotism, and nobody has ever discovered an 
emotion which could supersede patriotism in giving vitality 
to States and Empires. It may take ten thousand men and 
a million sterling a year to keep the flag flying in the English- 
speaking Colonies,—that is, to keep up the moral unity of the 
Empire, to secure the unshakable alliance of a ring of States, 
of which one only has within five years made itself the second 
power upon the American Continent. It is for the people of 
England, and not for the Colonial Office, to judge whether that 
result is worth the money invested in securing it. 


THE BISHOPS AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
F Mr. Somerset Beaumont’s attack on the political functions 

of the Bishops were founded on Mr. Bright’s scornful 
denunciation of them as the offspring of an adulterous union 
between Church and State,—as he seemed to imply by 
lamenting so pointedly the absence of “that distinguished 
leader ”’ from the House,—it would have been well for his logic 
if he had taken up “that distinguished leader’s’’ own ground, 
and declared his own belief that the union between Church 
and State is adulterous. As hé did not do so, but declared 
that it is for him a question still in suspense whether or not 
the union between Church and State be a gain for the people, 
and as, further, he did not even hint bis wish to disestablish 
the House of Lords itself, he certainly laid himself completely 
open to Mr. Gladstone’s twofold reply, that while there is a 
State Church, the exclusion of the Bishops from the House of 
Lords would enormously weaken the influence of the State 
over the Church; and that while there is a House of Lords, 
the exclusion of the only large section in it, which is, on the 
whole, of popular origin, though not of popular sympathies, 
and always distinguished for moral respectability in a House 





most successful exertion on the common behalf, that he should | 


where there is a very large element of reckless dissipation, 


nothing, not even honour, is worth the having, whether self-. 


good and ill fortune of this little island with its unique 
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would enormously weaken the prestige of the House of 
Lords. 

Both these arguments appear to us so strong that it was, 
we believe, only Mr. Gladstone’s tenderness in dealing with 
such dangerous weapons that prevented him from making them 
perfectly conclusive. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
Erastian tendency of placing the Bishops among the hereditary 

ers of the realm. If any one will only recall the history 
of the Oxford movement of 1833, of its tendency to exaggerate 
the spiritual rank and authority of the Bishops, and of the 
ungrateful way in which those who lauded to the skies the divine 
functions of the Bishops were rewarded by Episcopal Charges 
expressly directed to silence them and restrain them from 
preaching doctrines so subversive of the position of the English 
Church as a State Church, he will see at once why it is quite 


wise for Archdeacon Denison to preach, as he does, the exclu- | 


sion of the Bishops from the House of Lords, and quite wrong 
for men of Mr. Somerset Beaumont’s views to preach the same, 
unless he is going on to advocate directly the divorce of 
Church and State. Had the Bishops of that day not had 
seats in the House of Lords, and not felt the value of their fanc- 
tions as statesmen, had they, on the contrary, calculated that their 
power would be enhanced by any increase in the force of the 
ecclesiastical organization over which they ruled, and dimin- 
ished by any encroachments of the State upon it, can we 
suppose for a moment that they would have been so unanimous 
as they were in using their ecclesiastical weapons for the 
discomfiture of the ecclesiastical party? Make the heads of 
the Church once cease to feel that they are statesmen, and the 
seeds of the sacerdotal principle inherent in Anglicanism 
would begin at once to grow into the formation of an eccle- 
siastical body of great power,—which the State would soon 
be obliged to “ disestablish and disendow ” if it did not wish 
to be confronted with a power almost greater than its own. 
Nothing is to us more conspicuous, more a part of the very 
A B C of political philosophy, than that the effect of severing 
the tie between the Bishops and the Legislature would be to 
strengthen their desire for purely ecclesiastical power, and 
their chance of attaining a very formidable amount of power 
of that kind. But to feed such an attempt with State endow- 
ments would be contrary to the nature of things. Statesmen 
would at once begin to say with one accord that the only way 
to check them if they are troublesome is to cut off their 
revenues. And to that, of course, it would really come. To 
exclude the Bishops from the House of Lords would be a very 
long step indeed towards the rise of a serious agitation for the 
separation of Church and State. If Mr. Somerset Beaumont 
does not see this,—and he says he does not,—he should hardly 
feel himself enough master of the subject to lead the way upon 
it at all, He seems to us to be acting like a man who says he 
has not yet made up his mind as to the advisability of explod- 
ing a mine, but who, at the same time, deliberately lights the 
train which fires it. 

Nor is the second branch of the argument, that which 


| the Irish Church. No doubt, but so were the great majority of 
the House of Lords; and if you condemn the Bishops on this 
| ground, you condemn the House of Lords on this ground, and 
| nothing can prevent the example set in the suppression of the 
| political functions of the Bishops from conducing by that 
strongest of all logics, the logic of events, to the suppression 
of the political functions of the Peers. Again, the position 
of the Bishops gives a distinction to the Church of England 
which operates indirectly as a slur upon Dissenters. No doubt. 
But precisely the same criticism applies, not, indeed, theoreti- 
cally, but practically, to the social position of the hereditary 
branch of the House of Lords. We have no dissenting Peers 
except the Catholic Peers, and the Dissenters are well aware 
that the genius of Dissent would shrink from the genius of an 
aristocratic caste, and therefore are, quite rightly, jealous 
| of the aristocratic influence in the State. Then, again as 
Mr. Gladstone very justly said, not only is every blow 
;you aim at the Bishops a heavy blow at the Peers, 
but there are many heavy blows to be struck at 
the Peers which cannot be struck at the Bishops. The 
Peers are, many of them, idle, many of them silly, many 
of them dissipated ; but the Bishops can hardly be called 
by their worst enemies idle, silly, or dissipated. They are a 
class of life-peers, selected for ability or practical vigour, and 
who hold their own both in debate and in the world better 
than any other defined section of the House of Lords, unless 
it be the Law Lords. For this reason, an effective blow at 
the political privileges of the Bishops will be a much more 
effective blow at the political privileges of the House of 
Peers,—and that is a house of which you can hardly begin 
removing the more important bricks without bringing the 
whole of it about your ears. We ave by no means saying 
that this is a reason against touching it. But it is a reason 
against touching it without knowing what you are about. It 
is a reason against removing the least unsound part of a 
building, that you cannot do so without pulling it all down. 
If the hour of the Upper Chamber has struck,—well and good, 
—begin, if you please, with the Bishops. But do not do so 
| without fully realizing that there are far weaker portions of the 
structure than the Bishops, thatif the Bishops go, others will go, 
and go with agreat crash. And remember, too, that you cannot 
abolish the House of Peers without admitting them into the 
House of Commons, and bringing upon us all that that might 
mean. We do not, for our parts, doubt at all that if there 
were but one Chamber, and the Peers, with their great social 
prestige, were eligible to it, the Commons would soon be 
crowded with Peers, till the Commoners of England found 
they had lost instead of gained political power by abolishing 
the separate political existence of the Peers. All these are 
points which clearly ought to be taken into consideration by 
| anyone who proposes to eviscerate the House of Peers of some 
| of its least unsound elements. 

Nor do we feel quite sure that the Bishops may not even 
yet save, not only themselves, but the House of which they 











insists on the danger to the political functions of the House | are, speaking broadly, some of the least unsound elements. 
of Lords which would result from excluding the Bishops from | There is more hope, we still think, of getting a genuinely 
it, at all less conclusive. Mr. Gladstone touched this point with | popular class of Bishops, than of getting a genuinely popular 
great reserve, as became his position; but what we imagine he | class of Peers; of any other order. If appointed by a premier 
really meant to say,—what, at all events, we do not hesitate | who loves the people, and in a great measure for their sympathy 
ourselves to say,—is simply this:—There is but one conceiv- | with the people, we might have Bishops at the head of all 
able reason, and that a very slight one, against the Bishops the most popular movements. Dr. Temple and Dr. Fraser 
being members of the House of Lords, which would not also | bid fair to be real representatives of popular feeling. What 
tell, and tell still more strongly, against the majority of the | may we not hope from the appointees of ministers as 
Peers who compose it. The one reason which applies to the | genuinely devoted to the popular cause as Mr. Gladstone, and 
Bishops, and does not apply to the majority of the House of | probably without Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical bias? Even 
Lords, is that the Bishops have local duties which must interfere | Dr. Magee, Conservative as he is on many points, has been 
with their regular attendance in the Legislature. But, as Mr. | advocating a much larger trust in the laity, and use of the 
Gladstone says, in point of fact this does now interfere with | laity in administering the affairs of the Church. A dozen 





their regular attendance in the Legislature. The majority of | Bishops of this kind, with a genius for interesting the laity 
}and enlisting their aid, might completely alter the drift 

| of matters ecclesiastical, and even make the Bishops a 
genuinely popular element in the House of Lords. Again, 

' what could be better than Dr. Thirlwall’s speech on Sacrilege, 
{and in favour of disestablishing the Irish Church? We 
‘admit to the full how difficult it is to anticipate a salutary 
' change when we look at the past. Hitherto, for the most 
| part, the Bishops, if they have been the salt of the earth 
at all, have been salt that has lost its savour, and which is fit 
| for little better than the uses to which such salt is avowedly 
| devoted. But then they have been selected by men who did not 
at heart love the masses half as well as they loved the order 
to which they belonged. There is at least a chance for a new 


the Bishops, all those of distant dioceses, attend but rarely, and 
chiefly on occasions on which they have something special to 
contribute to the debates. For a long time now the diocesan 
duties have taken precedence of the legislative duties of the 
Bishops, and the result is, therefore, that this is not a very 
formidable ground for their removal. 
all the reasons which are unfavourable to the continued legis- 
lative duties of the Bishops are still more unfavourable to 


the continued legislative duties of the majority of the Peers. | 


The Bishops are not the friends of popular rights? Well, the 
majority of the Peers are still less the friends of popular rights. 
The Bishops were, on the whole, hostile to reform, hostile to 
free trade, hostile to the influence of the press, hostile to the 


On every other ground, | 


cause of the North in America, hostile to the disestablishment of | state of things. Highly improbable as it appears, it seems to 
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attacked, than the Bench of Bishops. 





us at least conceivable that the Bishops, instead of being cast {kept alive. While the Poor Law exists, with its fatal lesson 
out of the House of Lords, may yet save the House of Lords} that starvation is not the divinely-appointed penalty of idle. 
from being cast out of the Constitution. We do not say we | ness and unthrift, while the whole population is taught by the 
are sanguine of such a result. But we do say that there are | law, by the respectables, and by the clergy that it has a right 
weaker points to begin upon, if the House of Lords is to be | to throw its relatives on the parish, any serious lifting of the 


burden would seem to be beyond human hope. We at least 
see none, save in such an alteration of the law as may once 
more permit the extinct virtues to develop themselves, such a 


MR. GOSCHEN ON THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. “eee . 
return to stern principle as shall once more retone the national 


HE “weary Titan” still staggers along, oppressed, it may | mind. We despise the Southern races for the way in which 
be, by the “too vast orb of his fate,” or it may also be they tolerate mendicancy, but how are they worse than we, who 

by his own stupidity, but at least it is not for want of bit and | give to every mendicant a legal right to a share in the teneeie 
sup that his strength is overborne. Mr. Goschen’s lucid and | of the worker? It is in this direction, in a solidification of 
forcible speech of Friday week will, we trust, remove some of | flaccid opinion, that we see hope, and in this alone; not in an 
that sense of nervous depression which every now and then emigration which can but remove those who create wealth 
saps English strength more seriously than sickness. A leaving behind those who consume it; not in any revival of 
hundred symptoms show that the eycle of gloom which set in| trade, which will not diminish our burden, but only increase 
in 1866 with the fall of Overend, Gurney, and Co. is at length | our capacity to bear it; not in any social change, which cannot 
passing, has, indeed, almost passed away. The nation is| give health to the sick, or strength to the aged, or experience 
again making money at an enormous rate, and driving every | to childhood; and even in this direction the hope we see is 
kind of decently secure investment up to unprecedented very slight. So firmly convinced are we of the evils of the 
figures. Foreign Stocks, Indian Stocks, Home Railway Poor Law, that we believe its total extinction would cause less 
Shares, all securities which are beyond the control of mere suffering and less evil than its continuance; but no statesman 
speculators and offer above four per cent. were never so dear ; | in Parliament will risk soul as well as body upon that heroic 





risky loans for millions, like that loan for Peru, are taken | ,, 


emedy of despair. We would not risk it ourselves, even by 


with avidity ; the cup is getting full, and in all human pro- | jrresponsible advice. The country can but go on endeavour- 
bability some new burst of speculation is at hand, which may | jng and endeavouring, if it may be, to reduce the burden 
take a beneficial form—for instance, we could get rid of a|/by slow degrees. We may, if we have the courage 
hundred millions in making cheap country railways with | and the energy, turn the Unions into hospitals, board out all 
immense alvantage—but will more probably turn out to be| children, till, sharing the lot of the workers, they may catch 
& mere method of depletion. However it goes, the country | something of their readiness to toil; refuse all relief save that 
is once more getting rich, and the money is filtering | of the hospital, and above all, leave the able-bodied poor to 
downwards to the actual workers. The people, as Mr.|mect as the able-bodied above them do the pecuniary 
Goschen showed by unimpugnable figures, are consuming | misfortunes of life. By the abolition of the legal right to 
more sugar, more tea, more beer, spirits, and tobacco, more | relief, by the refusal of all relief out of doors, and by com- 
in fact, of every kind of popular luxury, than ever. Their | pelling children to acquire capacity to work, we may limit the 
savings have also increased, while the exports of cotton, of | eyi], and only limit it. All these things will, we believe, be 
wool, of linen, of iron, of machinery, have reached a figure | done in time; but we regret the ever new questions which 
wholly beyond precedent. By the testimony of all manner of | arise to delay the solution of this transcendent one. It is not 
men—Factory Inspectors, Poor-Law Inspectors, Members for | Mr, Goschen’s fault, or Mr. Gladstone’s, and yet we confess to 
great cities—the Lancashire trade, the silk trade, the flax- | 9 disappointment that this Ministry has not shown more eager- 
spinning trade, the lace trade, and above all, the iron trade, | noss to commence its greatest task, the campaign which it must 
are all so flourishing that the want is not of work to be done, | wage against pauperism, against the popular readiness to 
but of hands to do it. Even the iron shipbuilding trade, | plunder by a demand for alms. The conciliation of Ireland is 
which was at so low a point, is reviving, and the only one | g great task, and so is the organization of our administrative 
believed to be still under serious depression is the building | machinery ; but the extinction of pauperism isa greater still, so 
trade of London, which has, it is believed, been considerably | great that it visibly daunts even our present rulers, and makes 
overdone. So great is the demand for hands in some parts of | optimists like ourselves, who hold that difficulties disappear as 
the country, that Mr. Goschen believes that internal emigration | we advance, shrink from recommending the efforts which we 
would do more to help the people than emigration to America, | yet know to be indispensable. Let ministers say and journalists 
while it is certain that no relief which can be afforded by the | write what they will of British prosperity, what is the use of 
departure of a few workpeople is equal to the relief caused by | jt all while our labourers are housed like cattle, while 
the revival of any one great trade—relief, we must add, which | our cities are pauper-warrens, without air, or light, or 
would be more rapid and diffused if the Trades’ Unions—in | beauty, while a half of our people look to charity to main- 
this one respect at least false to their central idea of the | tain them in old age, and while a million of human beings 
brotherhood of labour—were not so jealous of the intrusion of | are only kept alive by compulsory deductions from the 
outsiders. There is hardly a trade into which a countryman | jncome of those who toil ? 


of thirty, however clever, can enter at his own diseretion—one 
of the many social disqualifications which press upon the 
agricultural labourer. 

The picture thus drawn by Mr. Goschen, and truly drawn 
—for the President of the Poor-Law Board is a man who does | 





WHAT IS HUMOUR? 
HE discussions of which there have been some specimens in 
our own columns, and many more elsewhere, as to the true 


not manipulate figures, but treats them with the reverence of Anh " Whe ea 
: 2 : characteristic of Charles Dickens’s literary power, betray the usual 
the born statist—is a very pleasant one, especially to those) ..,. sine Rae easier a : 
—_ ee P SO | difliculty in discriminating the true limits of humour and of its 
who believe that wealth is the foundation of civilization; but |. ‘ é A ‘ ; 
various subordinate species. We have even heard it denied by men 


yet what a weary load it is that, according to the same speech, | 
this country is carrying, and must carry! There are 1,100,000 | 
paupers on the books, and not a tenth of them will be taken 
off by any revival whatever, for not a tenth of them are 
workers. The rest are children—350,000 of them alone— 
widows, people past work, cripples, lunatics, incapables, human 
drift of one sort or another, the detritus of commerce and labour, | 
a compost of suffering, helplessness, and disease. In addition to | 


the burden of the State, in addition to the burden of the Debt, | based on little more than a strong feeling for all sorts of incon- 
which we talk of as nothing, but without which England would | gruities and great fertility in inventing and varying them. 


of very acute and highly-disciplined powers, that Dickens was in 
| any sense a humorist of a high class, and when we have asked what 
| then his genius really consisted in, we have been told that it lay in 
| his wonderful command of ludicrous conceptions, but that the com- 
| mand of ludicrous conceptions is quite a distinct thing from true 
| humour, which is founded in a knowledge of human nature, while 


command of the ludicrous, such as Dickens displayed, may be 


We 


be the least-taxed country in the world, this country has to | confess that such a distinction as this seems to us quite untenable, 


maintain anarmy of incapables twice as numerous as the Army of 


France, to feed, and clothe, and lodge and teach them,—an army | grea 


and that in any sense in which we can call Shakespeare one of the 


test of humorists, or Moliére a great humorist, or Swift a great 


which she cannot disband, and which she seems incompetent | humorist, or Jane Austen, or Thackeray a great humorist, the 


even to diminish. To talk of emigration, of enterprise, even 


genius of Dickens displayed a humour richer and higher than the 


of education, as reducing this burden, is almost waste of | highest kind attained by any of those, though some of them were, 
breath ; for cripples do not emigrate. the aged do not benefit | of course, as far above Dickens in general intellectual strength as 
by trade, when education is universal children must still be } Dickens was above Horace Smith or Miss Burney. 
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We do. not believe that there can be found any definition of 
humour which will hold water for a moment that will either draw 
q clear and impassable line between wit and humour, or between 
humour and any other subdivision of the faculty of the ludicrous. 
All that keenly excites our sense of incongruity comes in 
one way or other under the same head, and it is the sense 
of the incongruous,—whether in that thinnest and most super- 
ficial shape of puns or verbal tricks and artifices which form 
the staple of onr worst burlesques, or in the highest of all forms 
in which the incongruity is brought home to the very roots of 
human passion and emotion,—which constitutes the essence of 
every witty, humorous, or ludicrous feat. When Pope, parodying 
Sir John Denham’s description of the Thames in his poem on 
Cooper’s Hill, likened Welstead to a current of thin beer, — 

‘So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull, 
Heady, not strong, and foaming though not full,” 

he gave what would be ordinarily called a tolerable illustration of 
smartness in invective,—in other words, of the lower order of 
satirical wit. ‘The pungency, such as it is, of such a couplet as 
this as clearly consists in the various incongruities bound up to- 
gether, in the comparison between the beauties of a flowing river 
and the muddy drippings of a beer-barrel, or again, in the contrast 
between the noble rapids of a full poetic genius and the frothy 
eddies of a dull and vapid sentimentalism,—as does Thackeray's 
fine stroke of humour when he makes Becky, in the bitterest re- 
morse for her own miscalculations, exclaim dolorously to Sir Pitt 
Crawley, when he is on his knees, begging her to become his wife, 
‘Oh, Sir Pitt, ’m married already!’ The difference between the 
two cases is that the incongruity which Thackeray delineates with 
his usual swift and bitter strokes, is the incongruity of the heart, 
the incongruity between the suggested feeling of remorse and 
Becky’s selfish self-reproach ; while the couplet in Pope contains 
nothing but a careful incongruity of metaphors and of literary 
proportions. Burlesque, travesty, caricature, parody, satire, con- 
temptuous parable of that grim and saturnine kind in which Swift 
was so great a master, and finally, the humour rooted in the deepest 
and most delicate sense of the inconsistencies of human motive and 
feeling, are all varieties of the same genus, essays in incongruity 
by minds more or less susceptible to the pleasant shock caused 
by various shades of incongruity. When Hamlet follows in imagi- 
nation the noble dust of Alexander till he finds it stopping a 
bung-hole, he is in precisely the mood of mind which gives 
birth to humour, and if it does not exactly touch the springs 
of laughter it is only because the contrasts between the humi- 
liation of the flesh and the triumphs of the spirit have io 
all ages been so much the theme of meditation that we have 
ceased to feel the incongruity as a surprise, which is an absolute 
condition of the specific effect of either wit or humour. 

The difference so deeply felt between a wit and a humorist con- 
sists only, we believe, in the greater degree of sharp intellectual 
paradox on the one hand, or of the paradox of personal and sub- 
jective feeling on the other, which is at the basis of the surprise. 
When Voltaire described taking medicine as ‘ putting drugs of 
which we know little into bodies of which we know less,” the 
whole form of the criticism was sharply intellectual, and involved 
exceedingly little, if any, of that rapid gliding from one personal and 
subjective phase of feeling to another of an opposite kind to which it 
stands in paradoxical contrast, which is of the essence of humour. 
But when Coleridge, in his bitter attack on somebody’s porter, 
asserted that ‘dregs from the bottom half-way up and froth from 
the top half-way down constituted Perkins’ Entire,” that was a 
flash half-way between wit and humour. ‘The theoretical accuracy 
of the exposition, the satire implied in the contrast between this 
spurious combination of dregs and froth and the word Entire 
(integer) which expresses specifically wholeness and soundness of 
essence, were all what we should call wit ; but the ripple of personal 
feeling in passing from the disgust of a thirsty man who has found 
his porter all undrinkable, to so intellectual a form of invective on 
it, is of the very essence of humour. Again, Charles Lamb’s tipsy 
delight when the Cumberland stamp-distributor said that Shake- 
speare was a very clever man, delight which he displayed by lighting 
a bed-candle, dancing round him, and calling out, ‘ Allow me to 
have a look at that gentleman’s organs,’ while Wordsworth, in utter 
horror, tried to restrain him by reiterating, ‘Charles, my dear 
Charles!’ was pure humour. ‘There was hardly any intellectual 
operation involved in the matter at all, only the rapid transition 
of Lamb’s own personal feeling from sleepy indifference to the 
most vivid curiosity on hearing so silly a remark. Where any other 
man would simply have laughed, Lamb, in spite of his suporific 
brandy-and-water, was apparently stimulated into the most 





intense desire to explore the sources of such a moral enigma; and 
the humour lies in his having realized the absurdity of the remark 
so much more vividly than he realized the conventional restraints im- 
posed by social habits, that he could only ignore the latter altogether 
in his delight at finding a fine specimen of the literary idiot. So, 
again, Lamb's ready answer to the Highgate omnibus conductor, 
who put his head in to ask, ‘+ All fullinside ?” when Lamb was half 
asleep in the corner, —* I really can’t answer for the other ladies and 
gentlemen, but that last piece of pudding at Mrs. Gilman's did 
the business for me,” was so humorous, not from the ready 
pun on the meaning of the conductor, but from the picture it 
presents to us of the interior mind of Charles Lamb, gravely 
assuming that the question was directed to the state of his 
stomach, and of the impulse of perfect candour which appeared 
to induce him to make this frank confession to the assembled 
company. 

Now, applying this distinction between the tickling of the 
intellectual sense of incongruity involved in pure wit, and the ready 
transition from one condition of personal feeling to another 
almost inconceivable in close connection with it which is implied 
in humour, to the case of Mr. Dickens, we think we may fairly say 
that there was comparatively little of the wit, and a truly astound- 
ing amount of the humorist in him, Even his poorest successes, 
the successes in the way of parody and travesty, with which he 
opened the ‘ Pickwick Papers,” are feats of humour, — for 
instance, ‘there sat the man who had traced to their source 
the mighty ponds of Hampstead, and enlightened the scientific 
world with his theory of tittlebats, as calm and unmoved as the 
silent waters of the one on a frosty day, or a solitary specimen of 
the other in the inmost recesses of an earthen jar,”—even this is 
humour, though humour of a comparatively poor kind. The contempt 
with which Dickens enters into the ostentatious rhetoric of char- 
latan science, the skill with which he chooses the illustrations most 
humiliating to it, and the high-sounding gravity with which he 
conducts his elaborate metaphors to a close, all transport you to 
the interior of his mind, and make you experience for yourself the 
slight moral shock with which you find the grandeur of the Parlia- 
mentary and the spurious scientific style of oratory undermined 
and toppling down into very closely-allied nonsense. Just the same 
somewhat superficial but very lively humour pervades the whole 
of the admirable American parodies in ‘ Martin Chuzzelwit.” 
When Mr. Putnam Smif writes ‘ that every alligator basking in 
his slime is in himself an Epic self-contained,” or Miss Codger 
dilates on the thrilling nature of the impressions on her feelings 
with which she finds herself introduced “to a Pogram by a 
IIominy,” but asks herself why she calls them her feelings, or 
why impressed they are, or if impressed they are at all, ‘ or if 
there really is, oh, gasping one! a Pogram or a Hominy, or any 
active principle to which we give those titles,” the humour surely 
consists in the exhibition of that close affinity between inflated 
intellectual ambition and positive idiocy, which by happy and 
easy touches of exaggeration the humourist renders so glaring. 
‘The humourist, we believe, as distinguished from the wit, always 
moves on the inner line of impulse and motive, always (dentifies 
himself more or less with the secret springs of paradox, always 
plays on the moral paradoxes of the mind within; while the wit 
occupies a critical and external position, and makes his play with 
the cross-purposes and antitheses he discovers in the field of 
external thought or action. ‘The most decisive note of the former 
is the preference for speaking by the very mouth of the person to 
be made ludicrous, of the latter the preference for launching 
criticisms at him from outside. Where humour and wit are 
blended, as they so often are, the procedure is double, as, in the 
saying of Coleridge we have analyzed above; there is, in the 
first place, a sharp intellectual paradox to excite amusement ; and 
then, when we pass beneath it to the play of feeling and motive 
in the mind of the wit, we find grotesque contrasts of moral 
scenery which are more amusing still, because they display 
humour as well as wit. 

And if Dickens may fairly be called a great humourist in his 
moods of burlesque and travesty, such as those in the early part of 
** Pickwick,” aud of the American portion of “* Martin Chuzlewit,” 
he is infinitely more so in those moods in which he displays the 
plausibilities and falsehoods of human nature through the mouths 
of his chief favourites, his ideal vulgarities or impostures, Noah 
Claypole, Mrs. Gamp, Mr. Pecksniff. It will be asserted by some 
that this is not true humour, because these puppets of Dickens's 
are not real characters, because they are only glorified abstractions 
of cowardice, vanity, selfishness, and hypocrisy, and are free from 
all the inconsistencies of actual human nature. Doubtless they are 
not real men and women in the sense in which Shakespeare's 
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characters, or Miss Austen’s, or George Eliot’s are real men and 
women. But we deny that that is any way necessary for the 
purposes of a humourist. All that a humourist, as a 
humourist, can be expected to do, in order to attain the very 
perfection of humour, is to bring out perfectly the true moral 
absurdities and paradoxes in human nature;—and this may 
be done as perfectly,—we believe more perfectly, so far as the 
humorous effect alone goes,—with a careful selection of moral 
qualities and a certain amount of subtle exaggeration of them, 
than it could be done with real men and women. Delightful as is 
the humour with which the birth-proud, purse-proud, and empty- 
headed Lady Catherine de Vere is painted in Miss Austen’s Pride and 
Prejudice,—when she says, for instance, to the heroine, ‘“ I take no 
leave of you, Miss Bennet, J sexd no compliments to your mother, 
I am most seriously displeased,”—the feat of humour as such 
is not enhanced by the fact that Lady Catherine throughout 
is always sketched as she might really have been,—a narrow- 
minded, arrogant woman, so full of self-importance that 
she supposes any interruption of the courtesies of life, on her 
part, will really be felt as severely as the withdrawal of an 
ambassador by a great State would be felt by the small State 
with which diplomatic relations were broken off. The humour of 
the conception, great as it is, is not at all the greater, we maintain, 
because the woman is truly painted, and never overdrawn. Mr. 
Pecksniff is vastly overdrawn. No real hypocrite would ever 
be so ostentatiously hypocritical as he is, Still, there is not 
less but more of mere humour in that exhibition of him—as 


—_—. 
illicit intercourse, in the excessive difference made between the 
sexes, in the cruel weight of the burden thrown on the woman 
alone,—a burden aggravated by shame as well as in most cages by 
pecuniary distress—which inclines men by a natural recoil to 
shrink from making it heavier by executing the mother while her 
accomplice goes free, and makes them unconsciously regard the 
crime as if, in some manner which they cannot define, it were one 
committed under compulsion. This disposition to mercy may be 
wrong, but it is natural, and so prevalent that we believe a law 
making infanticide a separate crime would be far more effec- 
tive than the present sterner but unworkable system. But 
none of the half-confessed feelings which shield the mother 
in any way operate to protect the baby-farmer. She is not 
e:caping from torture, or hoping heaven for the child—a fre. 
quent cause of infanticide—or half distracted with terror; but ig 
a cool, calculating murderess, who slays human beings in order 
that she may eat and drink a little more comfortably than she 
would in a workhouse. ‘That is the plain, vulgar fact of the 
case, and we see no reason to believe that an average 
jury will take any other view of the matter. Then as to 
evidence, we do not see why there should not be as much as in 
most cases of murder,—that is, very little direct testimony, but 
quite enough of circumstantial evidence to convince all reasonable 
persons, and enable the jury to act. Babies can be got rid of 
very easily, but not in a wholesale way; and this method of 
murder does not pay as a retail trade. ‘here is sure to be some 
clue left in some one case, and in that case, aggravated as it will 





when he proposes to Martin Chuzzlewit to surprise his dear | 
girls, and accordingly begins to walk softly and on tiptoe | 
over the country, though he was still a mile or two from home, | 
or when he gets tipsy and tells Mrs. ‘Todgers of his late wife that | 
‘she was beautiful, Mrs. Todgers,— she had a small pro- 
perty,”—than in the more delicate and real painting of Lady | 
Catherine de Vere’s immeasurable self-importance. ‘The humour 
does not consist in the reality of the whole picture in either 
case, but in the shock of surprise with which the grotesque | 
blending of mean and pretentious elements in human nature is in 
both cases alike brought home to the reader. Where this shock is 
keenest, and fullest of real moral paradox, the feat of humour is 
greatest. And that this is often greatest in cases where the 
humourist has left something out of nature, and perhaps exagge- 
rated something else in it, in order to bring home his special 
paradox more powerfully, seems to us past doubt. Consider the 
wonderful humour with which the enormous and immeasurable 
vanity of the last person one would think likely to indulge vanity, a 
snuffy, intemperate, monthly nurse, is brought out in Mrs. Gamp. 
The mixture of brutal selfishness with that vanity is a much less 
subtle touch, for that might be suggested by the professional 
character of the woman. But the inexhaustible humour of the 
picture of Mrs. Gamp consists in her vanity and the subtleties of 
device to which she has to resort in order to gratify it. ‘These are 
the kind of conceptions which seem to us to place Dickens at the 
very head of all English humourists, His best figures are pure 
embodiments of his humour,—not real characters at all, but | 
illustrations, conceived with boundless wealth of conception, of the 
deepest moral incongruities of the heart. | 


| 
| 








BABY-FARMING. 

\ EK do not quite see all the difficulties which some of our | 

contemporaries seem to perceive in the way of suppressing 
Baby-Farming. Infanticide, no doubt, has in all ages and most 
countries been the despair of legislators; but the slaughter of 
babies by professional murderesses who work for a specified fee is 
not infanticide, but murder for money, and can be put down, like 
any other form of that crime. Hanging, for instance, as an in- | 
evitable doom, will act as a decided preventive, and nothing that | 
we can see hinders us from employing it. Nobody doubts, we 
suppose, that for a nurse to kill infants not her own by starvation, 
or strangulation, or opium, in order to save the cost of their keep, 
is murder in the fullest degree, murder without extenuating cir- 
stances of any sort. That infanticide when committed by the 
mother is not murder, but a separate and lighter, though grave 
offence, is undoubtedly an idea very widely spread in Great 
Britain,—so widely, indeed, that there is next to no possibility of 
persuading the jury to convict ; and in Scotland the attempt 
has been abandoned, and the public prosecutor always relies 
on the law-made offence, the concealment of birth. There | 
is too, no doubt, a good deal to be said in defence of 
the popular feeling, excessively bad as its results on society 
have been. ‘There is an injustice in our mode of treating, 


be by evidence of the general character of the business, we can 
hang. It may be said, hanging will do no good, but 
we do not see that. If hanging prevents any form of 
crime, it is murder for money,—murder, that is, which must be 
coolly planned by murderers not under any momentary passion ; 
and here we have that crime in its most calculating form. 
Criminals rarely risk the gallows for five-pound notes, and there 
is no temptation in these particular notes which should render 
then unrsually audacious, indeed, we should conceive the special 
method of crime to be specially deterrent, as involving the con- 
stant repetition of danger. Our strong impression is that after 
one execution the trade would be pronounced too dangerous, 
and would be abandoned, more especially if newspaper proprietors 
would limit its profits by refusing advertisements clearly intended 
to attract customers for murder. Nor do we quite see the diffi- 
culty of making baby-farming by itself an offence. Society 
wants baby-tenders, it may be, but it does not want them to take 
their pay in a lump, and it is only by taking it in a lump that the 
baby-farmer can profit. Payments by the week are either un- 
certain, or being certain, act as an inducement to kecp the poor 
little things alive, which is precisely the object the community 
seeks to obtain. It cannot prohibit the ‘* putting-out ” of babies. 
It cannot secure to the babies better treatment than they would 
receive in a workhouse, but it can secure that much, aud above 
all, it can shield the children from a violent death. 

How to deal with the mothers of the babies is another and 
much more difficult question, and one which, we suspect, will in 
the end be left unanswered. That they deserve punishment may 
be true enough, but it is not always possible to the community to 
inflict all the punishment deserved. We can of course make it 
an offence to put out a child for a lump sum, and it might for the 
reasons stated above be wise to do this, but that is about all the 
Legislature can attempt. It cannot forbid the putting-out of 


' children with nurses for a weekly allowance, when it does that itself 


in Scotland on a great scale, and is going to do it in England on 


|agreater. Nor ifit could enforce it would the prohibition be a wise 


one. Scores of thousands of most respectable women—married 
servants and the like—must put out their children in order to do 
their work, and there is nothing in the system, supposing it kindly 
managed, which should make it injurious to the little children 
themselves. ‘The State cannot be mother to all children 
their parents wish to get rid of, for if it were, as it 
is in France, the number of such children would be 
multiplied tenfold, and it must assume that a mother’s motive 


~ 


‘in providing for her child is ordinarily a good one. That senti- 


mentalists and poets exaggerate not indeed the depth of the ma- 
ternal sentiment, for that cannot be exaggerated, but its diffusion, 
is, we fear, too true,—is, indeed, proved by such revelations as 
we have had this week, and by the records of all the 
Foundling Hospitals in the world; but still, the State must 
assume that the instinct so general and so strong is uni- 
versal. It cannot test every mother’s milk to make sure 
that the mother has not eaten opium with an intention 
of murder, and short of that no measure of prevention would be 
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worth astraw. The mother must be trusted with her child, legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, and all society can do is to decrease the 
temptation to crime, first by making it difficult, which we can do 
best by rooting up the baby-farmers; and secondly, by provid- 
ing for the mothers some such relief as they gain by their crime. 
Foundling Hospitals are mere mischiefs, but we are not sure 
that a Charity might not be founded which would exert their 
one beneficial influence, saving the children, without at the 
same time increasing the temptation either to unchastity or 
to the neglect of children born in wedlock. A Charity 
which made the mother pay a weekly fee, which kept 
records, and which brought up the children well, might, we 
imagine, suppress child-murder without diminishing unduly the 
women’s terror of any departure from a chaste life. We do not 
say it would, we only submit the suggestion to philanthropists 
hungering for a career; but we do say that it is possible to 
stop baby-farming in its worst form by means which are in no 
way exceptional, inquisitorial, or difficult. And that would be 
much. We have entirely avoided the sensational side of the 
subject, and the cases now before the public; but the proved facts 
that women can go on for years taking babies ‘‘ to adopt” for 
five-pound notes, that a district of London can be, as it were, 
sown with babies’ bodies, and that there is apparently a doubt 
whether remedy is possible, are all alike disgraceful to our 
civilizition. Suppose the Chinese should, on the strength of them, 
send missionaries to us / 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS, 
—@—— 
Il.—WILLIAM RUFUS. 

HE sons of a Founder, if more favoured generally than he 
was in the starting-point of their career, are also exposed to 
some disadvantages. If their position has been to a great extent 
made for them, it by no means follows that the task of retaining 
it will be an easy one: and the comparison with their predecessor 
will in most cases be disadvantageously invidious to their abilities. 
If it takes three generations to make a gentleman, it certainly 
takes quite as long to render a sovereignty assured. Larely, too, 
is genius hereditary in an immediately succeeding generation, and 
even where it is at all equal in amount, it is usually very dis- 
similar in character; the result being that contemporaries miss 
the sort of ability to which they have been accustomed more than 
they appreciate that which they have newly acquired. And the 
circumstances of the case forbid that the conditions under which 
the character and disposition of the Founder were formed or modi- 
fied should be the same with his successor, even were that character 
and disposition originally cast in the same mould. ‘Thus it may 
be possible that had the positions of the father and son been re- 
versed, the character which developed itself in each might have 
been reversed also. In the instance before us, this could scarcely 
have been the case, but there was nevertheless a strong family 
likeness between tle Conqueror and his second surviving son, 
William. ‘This is partially admitted, even by those (and in the 
ease of William Rufus there is no friendly exception) who decry 
him in every other respect. ‘There was something of the same 
greatness of stamp—magnanimity, they phrased it—and of the 
same kingly self-reliance which eminently characterized the First 
William. On one occasion, while besieging his brother Ienry 
in Mont St. Michel, being unhorsed by the bursting of the 
girths of his saddle, he exposed himself to great personal danger 
in securing it; and when his knights jested with him on the 
inadequacy of the motive, “By the holy face of Lucca,” he 
replied, ‘‘one must be able to defend one’s own! It would be 
shameful to lose it as long as one could defend it. ‘The Bretons 
would have bragged prettily with my saddle!” In another 
encounter he was unhorsed by a soldier, who was preparing to 
strike him, when William exclaimed, “ Stop, rascal! I am the 
King of England!” ‘The soldiers, overawed, raised him from the 
ground, and brought him another horse. ‘* Which of you,” he 
cried, ‘struck me down?” A soldier stood forward, and said, 
“It was I: I took you for a knight, not for the King.” ‘To 
which William rejoined, ‘‘ By the holy face of Lucca, thou shalt 
henceforth be mine, and, entered on my roll, shalt receive the 
recompense of praiseworthy bravery.” When Heélie of Maine 


fell into his hands, William said to him jestingly, “I have you, | 








give you leave to do whatever you can; and by the holy face of 
Lucea, if you should conquer me, I will ask no return for this 
favour.” ‘ Nor,” continues William, the Monk of Malmesbury, 
“did he falsify his word, but immediately suffered him to 


escape, rather admiring than following the fugitive.” Heélie 
was not disarmed by the magnaminity of the King. He raised 


fresh forces, and pressed hard the siege of the city of Mans. 
William was in England, engaged in hunting when the news 
reached him. ‘* Unprepared as he was,” says William of Malmes- 
bury, ‘‘ he turned his horse instantly, and shaped his journey to the 
sea. When his nobles reminded him that it wou!d be necessary to 
call out his troops, and put them in array, ‘I shall see,’ said he, 
‘who will follow me. Do you think that I shall not have people 
enough? If I know the temper of the young men of my kingdom, 
they will even brave shipwreck to come to me.’ In this man- 
ner he arrived, almost unattended at the sea-coast. ‘The sky at 
that time was overcast, the wind contrary, and a tempest swept 
the surface of the deep. When he determined to embark directly, 
the sailors besought him to wait till the storm should subside 
and the wind be favourable. ‘ Why,’ said William, ‘I have never 
heard of a King perishing by shipwreck ; no, weigh anchor im- 
mediately, and you shall see the elements conspire to obey me. 
When the report of his having crossed the sea reached the besiegers 
they hastily retreated.” ** Who,” exclaims William of Malmesbury, 
‘could believe this of an unlettered man? And perhaps there 
may be some persons, who, from reading Lucan, may falsely sup- 
pose that William borrowed these examples from Julius Ceasar ; 
but he had neither inclination nor leisure to attend to learning ; it 
was rather the innate warmth of his temper and his conscious valour 
which prompted him to such expressions.” After all, notwith- 
standing the Monk’s scorn of his ignorance, the pupil of Lanfranc 
may not have quite forgotten his old master’s lessons from the 
Classics. 

Nor was William II. inferior to his father in energy and 
strength of will. ‘The Conqueror must have known this, or he 
would scarcely have committed to his charge the difficult task of 
sustaining the ascendancy of his dynasty in England. Normandy 
he was obliged by the force of public opinion there to leave to 
Robert, but he doubtless felt that William, with the resources of 
England at his back, would ere long reunite the two principalities. 
Yet it was no easy task that he bequeathed to hissecondson. The 
separation of Normandy from England, while it inflicted a severe 
blow on the pride of the Normans on both sides of the Channel, 
by restoring the independence of England, made the position of 
those who held lands in both countries very difficult and pre- 
carious. ‘Their allegiance must be in any case a divided one, and 
in the probable event of a struggle between the two brothers, their 
possessions on one side of the Chaunel or the other were sure to be, 
at first at any rate, confiscated by him whom they opposed. The 
Anglo-Norman Barons, too, were very different in their status in 
England, when they lived there as foreign conquerors, with homes 
and resources in a foreign land, from what they became when they 
had to rely on their own resources, and hold their own as they 
best could, as one among several rival races which inhabited the 
same island, and which might be balanced or neutralized by a com- 
bination of the others with the Executive. So during nearly the 
whole of his reiga Rufus had to contend for his life as well as his 
throne against incessant conspiracies of the Norman Barons, and 
it was only by the aid of the Anglo-Danish population and by 
carrying the war into the Norman home of his rebellious vassals, 
that he was able to maintain himself at all. Dut he did so, and 
not only crushed every rebellion at home and secured and 
enlarged his borders in the British island, but he gradually 
ousted Robert from the possession of Normandy itself, in 
defiance of the efforts of the French King and his allies 
in Anjou and Maine, until the cession of the remainder of 
the duchy by Robert fora sum of money restored the old state of 
things so far that the principalities were reunited under one rule, 
with the important difference, however, that it was now a King of 
England who had annexed Normandy, instead of a Duke of 
Normandy having conquered England. As with his father, 
neither king, nor noble, nor race could stand against Rufus’s will. 
Ilis able brother Henry tried his hand agaiust him, but failed. 
His Norman Barons found they were not au essential basis of his 
authority. Iis Anglo-Danish subjects found they were used by the 
King as instruments against their common enemies, but had gained 
nothing but a restored sense of national dignity. As a class they 


master!” ‘To which H¢lie haughtily replied, ‘‘ You have taken | were as oppressed and degraded as ever. ‘The Church shared the 
me by chance; if I could escape, 1 know what I would do.” At/| fate of the State. The bishops either became his pliant tools, or 


this, William, seizing Hélie, exclaimed passionately, ‘ You 
scoundrel! and what would you do? LBegone, depart, fly! I 


| were compelled to abandon the field to him. 


The Court of Rome 
had to conciliate him, aud waive its pretensions, just as in the case 
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of his father. Here were strength and energy and success enough, 
one would think, to constitute a great prince in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, Yet we do not find the idea of greatness attach 
itself to the memory of William Rufus, as it did to that of his 
father; and though as much feared and more hated, he was 
never in the same manner respected. While, in the case of the 
Conqueror adiniration, and awe swallowed up hatred, in the case 
of Rufus admiration and fear were absorbed in a loathing antipathy. 
Considering the general standard of morals at that time, there is 
nothing specific told of Rufus which can in itself account for the 
horror which he seems to have inspired. We know, indeed, that 
there was no love lost between him and the monks, and that the 
latter in their chronicles brought out his vices in strong relief, 
instead of softening and brightening the picture, as in their 
characters of other persons who were benefactors of the Church. 
Rufus hated the monks, and, while lavish of his money, gave the 
monasteries little or nothing, and they in return chronicled his 
vices in full; but such men as the Monk of Malmesbury and 
Ordericus Vitalis were not wilful calumniators, and they have 
probably told us little that is not true, though their account is a 
spitefully minute register of evil. William evidently did inspire 
them, and most of his contemporaries, with an overpowering 
feeling of something transcendantly evil. What, then, were the 
sources of this peculiar antipathy ? 

In the first place, the administration of Rufus, though firm 
and, as a whole, self-consistent, had all the character in its specific 
acts of personal violence and irregularity. The King could will 
great ends, and achieve them as completely as the greatest 
administrator could have done, but he could not act with sustained 
dignity. His nature really lacked the solidity and substance of that 
of his father. Even a kingly bearing did not seem to be inherent 
in him, but only an occasional or assumed feature. ‘There was 
something strange and eccentric in his appearance, which might 
alarm, but did not impress men. He was strongly built, though 
not tall, and somewhat corpulent. ‘To his florid complexion and 
yellow hair he is indebted for his epithet of Rufus. His counten- 
ance was open; but he ‘had different-coloured eyes, varying 
with certain glittering specks,’ and he hesitated much in 
speaking, especially when angry. His strange, staring, yet 
uncertain expression was aggravated by a trick which he 
had, when abroad or in public assemblies, of putting on ‘a 
supercilious look, darting his threatening eye on the bystanders, 
and with assumed severity and ferocious voice assailing 
such as conversed with him.” While he was thus playing the 
stage-tyrant in public, he often lowered his real dignity in private 
by another practice. ‘At home and at table with his intimate 
companions, he gave loose to levity and to mirth. He was a most 
facetious railer at anything he had himself done amiss, in order 
that he might thus do away obloquy and make it matter of jest.” 
If we are correct in our conjecture, with a jealous pride in his 
royal position, he fretted more than most princes at the isolation 
and monotony of royalty. Naturally an insouciant man of the 
world, of considerable personal ability, with a keen sense of the 
ridiculous and a thorough contempt for the conventional, strong 
sensual passions, a craving for unrestrained social intercourse, and 
considerable personal vanity, he felt himself checked at every point 
by the necessities and trammels of his Royal position, and sought 
relief for this unendurable restraint in eccentricity and buffoonery. 
How far he was really unlike other men, and to what extent his 
opinions and his views really went, it is impossible to say, for there 
can be no doubt that he took pleasure in exaggerating his natural 
tendencies, and in outraging and shocking all the proprieties of 
decent society and common-place men. He wished to give the 
impression of originality and independence, but the outside world, 
both the foolish and the wise, resented the outrage on their feel- 
ings or the insult to their understanding. With all the pride of 
royalty, he was wanting in its reserve and decorum, and society 
outside resented his intrusion into the private sphere as a swaggerer 
and a jester. His acts lost the prestige and weight of the imper- 
sonal administrator, and were criticized and resented as the fancies 
of an individual. To make up for this want of inherent authority, 
he had to call to his aid an increased amount of severity and 
violence, and he threw into this all the peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities of his own character. His acts were often con- 
ceived in the spirit of a King, but they were carried out in the 
personal fashion of William Rufus. So, while by a strong will he 
generally accomplished his purpose, he left behind him a sense of 
outraged law and of personal injustice. 

Closely connected with the preceding peculiarity, and partly 
explaining and partly explained by it, is his freedom of thought 
and speech on points on which even the present age is nervously 








sensitive. ‘To say that William Rufus was an unbeliever in God 
and religion would be probably going too far, but he certainly 
looked on them in a manner quite different from all the convention} 
ideas of the aga. We have little doubt there was much of similar 
free-thinking among the great nobles of his time, but the royal 
isolation of William made it possible to realize and ayow 
these sentiments in a manner which was impossible for 
any member of society at large. We have no doubt he 
believed thoroughly in the existence and power of God,—beyond 
this he probably believed nothing. He had a_ thorough 
hatred and contempt for all the human apparatus of religion, 
and was disposed to stand on his own rights as King and man 
even against Deity itself. He ackuowledged that he was respon- 
sible to God, if to no one else ; but he had also a curious feeling of 
the responsibility of God himself to certain paramount rules of 
justice and injustice, to which they both owed allegiance. Perhaps 
he regarded God as his Suzerain, just as he himself was the Suzerain 
of his great nobles, and they, again, the immediate lords of their 
own vassals. But his Suzerain must not do him wrong, any more 
than he ought to do wrong to that Swzerain. ‘This may sound 
very like impiety to many, but to Rufus it probably really meant 
something very different, though doubtless he took a malicious but 
foolish pleasure in enunciating it in the most offensive form, in 
order to horrify both clerk and layman, He looked upon virtue or 
abstinence from vice as a sort of feudal aid due by him to God 
as his Suzerain, and to be withheld if he had cause of grievance 
against Him, and had renounced temporarily his allegiance,—as it 
was to be evaded as much as possible, in the ordinary state of 
things. When during a severe illness he was led through the fear 
of death to choose an Archbishop, he chose the one who appeared 
to be forced on him by the hand of Gol, and whom he regarded as 
the nominee of his irresistible Suzerain; but he resented the necessity 
and the imposition all the same, and when the danger was over, and 
the zealous but injudicious Archbishop urged on him to live more 
in conformity with the will of God, his strange creed broke forth 
in the startling rejoinder,—‘ Hear, Bishop, by the holy face of 
Lucca, the Lord shall find no good one in me, for all the evil He 
has inflicted on me!” After this we read without surprise that 
William said (in jest, the pious monk of Malmesbury tried to 
believe) that if the Jews mastered the Christian Bishops in open 
argument, he would become one of their sect. ‘ ‘The question, 
therefore,” continues the chronicler, ‘‘ was agitated with muck 
apprehension on the part of the bishops and clergy, fearful througl: 
pious anxiety for the Christian faith. From this contest, how- 
ever, the Jews reaped nothing but confusion ; though they used 
repeatedly to boast that they were vanquished not by argument, 
but by power.” 

A man who could talk thus of God, and could act thus witlk 
regard to the Jews, might well inspire a peculiar horror in clergy 
and laymen alike. Certainly, however, if he chose to convert 
his illness and the consequent choice of Anselm as Archbishop of 
Canterbury iuto an act of oppression on the part of the Almighty, 
the King had some reason in the years that followel to deplore his 
constrained act. No greater act of penance and mortification of 
the spirit could he have inflicted on himself than he did in making 
such a man his yokefellow in the government of England. 
Anselm himself compared their coupling to that of a wild ang 
untamed ox to a meek and powerless sheep; but the King 
could have told a different story as to the inoffensiveness of 
the gentler animal. Any good man always at his side to ad- 
monish him must have been an anuoyance to such a man as 
Rufus,—but there is no good adviser so irritating as a mild and 
conscientious ecclesiastic, with a strong sense of his duty, an equally 
strong faculty of persistence and as little amount of delicacy and 
tact. Ile is too good and well-disposed a man to be treated as au 
enemy ; he is too mild a man to be repulsed with violence; he is 
too impersonal and representative a man to be quarrelled with as. 
other men; he is a priest, and therefore thinks himself entitled to 
lay down the rule of right and wrong; he is an officer of the 
Church, und therefore cannot believe himself to be mistaken. 
Never is the cause of virtue and right in greater peril than in sucl» 
hands. In dealing with such a man vice may become only a 
form of self-assertion, and virtue an abnegation of self-respect 
and a badge of slavery. Such a monitor might provoke a saint ; 
he will scarcely convert a sinner. And so William, the pupil of 
the statesman Lanfranc, became worse and worse under the 
spiritual admonitions of the priest Anselm, and the repulsion to 
his precepts outlasted the presence of the preceptor. Anselm 
retired to the Continent, in despair or exhaustion, from his long 
contest against both the vices and the laws of England; but 
William continued to sink lower and lower in morality and self- 
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respect, till an arrow in the New Forest—by whom or wherefore 
aimed has never been ascertained—put an end to the career of the 
strong-willed son of the Conqueror, who, in the words of the 
chronicler, ‘‘ feared God but little—man not at all.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

+> 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS. 
(To THe Eprror OF THe “SPECTATUK.”) 
Srr,—In your artic'e last week, you observe that these schools 
“ profess to be unsectarian and undenominational. They are so, 
so far that the Evangelical denominations are quite unlikely to 
complain; but no genuine Unitarian . . . would tolerate the 
religions teaching given in them for a moment.” Allow me, as a 
decide 1 Unitarian, to say that for more thana quarter of a century 
I have not only tolerated, but approved it, in the British schools, 
in four different towns, on the committees of which I have 
served. Children from these schools have been in the Sunday 
schools and Bible classes under my care; but I have never 
detected any attempt to convey disputed doctrines, and I 
believe that they benefited from the Scriptural lessons they have 
received. 

Perhaps you refer to the facts recorded in the ‘‘ Historical 
Statement,” in 1856, ‘‘drawn up by desire of a committee, 
appointed to oppose the perversion of the British and Foreign 
School Society to sectarian objects.” ‘The Unitarians who took a 
part in that protest expressed themselve satisfied with the principle 
of the Society ; their complaint was that there had been breaches 
of trust. These, we hope, were the exceptions. 

Mr. Cowper-T'emple’s amendment is in the right direction ; 
but it seems to me inadequate without the further prohibition of 
“all sectarian dogmatic teaching.” Even this provision would 
be, as you observe, very open to evasion ; but it would be a help 
to those who wish to guard the rights of conscience, and to im- 
part practical Christianity. Much must depend on the teachers, 
but something on the Committees; and where, as in this town, 
the co-operation of all parties is desired, there is little trouble 
from ‘the religious difficulty.” If any party was excluded from 
its share in the management it would be different, and this might 
happen in the Boards elected by a majority of ratepayers. I hope 
you will give your support to Lord F. Cavendish’s amendment, 
approved by the 7%mes, enabling each elector to give a cumulative 
vote to any candidate for the Board ; or (which might be as well) 
allowing each elector one vote only. Some such provision 
seems necessary to establish public confidence by securing a fair 
representation. 

I do not enter on the question which are best, secular schools 
or unsectarian ones; but ask you to believe that there are other 
portions of Scripture beside ** the Sermon on the Mount and the 
devotional psalms” on which teachers can give lessons without 
touching on sectarian differences ; and that there are British 
schoolmasters who give religious instruction, which those of other 
Churches may desire to supplement, but which they not only 
tolerate, but approve.—l am, Sir, &c., RK. L. Cc. 

[There is no manner of doubt that Trinitarianism was taught in 
a great many British schools; that it was the subject of bitter 
complaint, and that the British and Foreign School Society denied 
a breach of trust and declined to afford any remedy ; and we con- 
fess we cannot conceive how any master of Trinitarian or Uni- 


jit, in the presence of the presiding oflicer, in the ballot-box. 
Such a proceeding as your correspondent imagines was therefore 
impossible. 

While L ask you to allow me to correct Mr. Northy’s facts, I 
may add my own opinion that the Bristol case affords no argu- 
ment of weight against the efficacy of the ballot in checking 

| corrupt practices. Not only was the amount of bribery proved 
extremely small, consisting of sums of 2s. given to a very limited 
number of persons, but out of three witnesses produced at the trial 
who had received these bribes to vote for Mr. Robinson, two stated 
that they in fact voted at the ballot for one of the other candidates. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
Clifton Hill, June 22. Lewis Fry. 


BOOKS. 


ABOUT AND HIS SCHOOL.* 
M. Anovr is the best living type of that literary family which 
traces its lineage to Voltaire. ‘The philosophic satirist of Ferney 
won his unrivalled sovereignty over the whole field of frivolous 
intelligence and righteous hatred of priestly rule, as much by his 
mastery over the art of writing, as by the wealth of his wit or 
the catholicity of his irreverence. From Pascal he had learned 
that there was no reason why, even when dealing with the subtlest 
problems of casuistry or of theology, a profound intellect should 
not speak the words of the fire-side, the market-place, or the 
comic stage ; no reason why the charms of wit, humour, irony, or 
banter should be cast loose from the service of the moralist or the 
divine. Better than any man that ever lived Voltaire has 
mastered the art of lending ease to the reader's task. And he 
accomplished that feat without omitting the difficult parts of 
his subjects. So far from being superficial, Voltaire discussed no 
question, speculative or practical, without evincing such acuteness 
and fertility of thought as would have given a reputation for 
profundity to duller men. Ilis mastery over the ditliculties of 
expression is such that there is no subject which he could not 
have made both plain and interesting to minds of average intelli- 
gence. If endowed with Kant’s power of speculative thought, he 
would have written a ‘* Critique of Pure Reason,” not for a select 
few, but for the whole of Europe. Directly, therefore, all 
readers who do not covet German dullness and obscurity, owe an 
inestimable debt to the man who spread philosophy and criticism 
ou the wings of story and wit. And, indirectly, they owe 
him another great debt, since he has trained a school of 
writers like M. About. We English have no such school, 
or are only acquiring one by the humble study of the 
Parisian models. Our light writers are, with few excep- 
tions, nothing more than light. Their smartness is as much 
divorced from the industry which is requisite for the study 
of facts as from the power of reflection, which is the chief dis- 
tinctive mark of mental ability. Ilence, to a man of culture 
nothing is drearier than the comic periodicals and the frivolous 





magazines of England. Some of the first seem to be written by 
scribbling insects who get their living by making puns, and who 
are too destitute of thinking power ever to invent a sarcasm, au 
irony, or a witticism which can stick in the memory for a week. 
At best, the writers who manufacture the “ padding” of the light 
magazines are bad imitators of Dickens's most vicious style; and, 
tried by the canons of a severe taste, Dickens at his worst is a 
more flagrant sinner than Carlyle himself ; for in his wildest moods 





tarian or Calvinistic views can avoid explaining in his own sense 
any of the disputed passages of the Bible which bear on those | 
views. —Ep. Spectator. | 


BRIBERY AT 'TEST-BALLOTS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Sirn,—Your correspondent Mr. W. H. Northy, whose letter | 
appeared in your paper of Saturday last, is entirely in error in l 
what he says as to the recent test-ballot at Bristol. He says that 
a voting-card was sent by post to each voter, so that the briber | 
was able to secure his object by witnessing the erasure from the 
card of the names of the candidates other than the one whose | 
selection he was seeking to promote. The fact is, that the greatest | 
care was taken to prevent any such practice. A paper (not the 
voting-card) was sent by post to each voter, as evidence of his 
right to take part in the ballot, and upon production of this paper 
at the voting-place the presiding officer (who alone had possession 
of the voting-cards) supplied a card to the voter. ‘The voter then 
retired with his card to a private box, and erased the names of the 


the author of the Latter-Day Pamplilets always appeals to the 


j intellect, whereas the author of the Old Curiosity Shop and of 


Dombey and Son is often content with appealing to his readers’ 
eyes by grotesque inventories of brokers’ shops, or muddled 
masses of picturesque details, tied together with ‘* ands.” 
IIence a cultivated intellect would find a thousand times more 
pleasure in the undiluted talk of untutored City men, than in the 
shallow and ignorant smartness of the scribbling brigade who 
drives us into the confines of boredom by a plenitude of grins. 
And the explanation is that the light men don’t know their work. 


| ‘They are ignorant of the writer's art. Unacquainted with politics, 


theology, philosophy, or science ; destitute of the knowledge which 
is requisite for dealing with the great affairs of life; blind to the 
| whole world of fact and reflection which lies beyond the confines 
lof Piccadilly or Fleet Street ; they are the Sam Wellers of letters, 
|minus the wit; and a witless Sam Weller arrayed in broadcloth, 
and bowing to the tyranny of the English grammar, would make 
| the hearers of his jokes yawn themselves to death. 





* The Fellah, By Edmond About, Translated by Sir Randal Roberts, Bart 


candidates he desired to reject, and having folded his card, placed 4 London: Chapman and Hall. 1870. 
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M. About and his school, on the other hand, have gone through 
as severe an apprenticeship as if their purpose were to cure disease 
or to deal with contested points of law, instead of to instruct and 
amuse the French people. They never write without a serious 
effort to make themselves acquainted with the facts and the best 
thoughts that bear upon their subject. When, asa young man, M. 
About wrote about the ways, manners, and institutions of the 
modern Greeks, he filled his little work with a mass of facts and 
observations that would not have disgraced a blue-book, and 
that would have done credit to a statistician. ‘Thanks to his 
industry, the book has lived to shed light on the pest of Greek 
brigandage, and M, About has been quoted as a sort of light De 
‘Tocqueville. Whoreads English books of travel twenty years after 
they are published? Who, at that date, cites the authority of the 
writers? In Rome, even more than in Greece, M. About dis- 
played a Gradgrind-like appetite for facts. His Rome Contempo- 
reine is a still unexhausted mine of political information, statistics, 
ecclesiastical lore, facts about the Church, facts about society, 
stories of cardinalate life, and scandal about the city which, as we 
learn from Archbishop Manning, is the purest upon earth. Every- 
body knows what wealth of knowledge M. About packed into the 
compass of his Za Question Romaine, which was made up of elegant 
extracts from his note-book and his wit. And, in his novels, the 
Voltairean Frenchman equally shows how thoroughly he has 
mastered the precepts on which his master wrote Candide. If he 
has to describe a case of consumption, he studies the disease 
as minutely as if he were walking the hospitals, notes the 
symptoms as carefully as if he were writing for the Lancet, 
and describes the process of cure as methodically as if he were 
explaining a remarkable case of recovery to the students at Guy’s. 
In the more difficult field of speculative thought, he is equally 
careful to master his subject. Although not a speculative 
thinker, he has the French aptitude for acquiring the thoughts 
of others. Here and there, his Le Progrés, which is a treatise 
on political philosophy, betrays an imperfect acquaintance 
with what has been written on such subjects as the 
origin and the institution of property; yet the book is far 
from being superficial, and is immeasurably abler in its present- 
ment of fact and theory than the mass of those pretentious works 
which cannot discuss the philosophy of society without a huge 
Comtean apparatus of scaffolding. Andif M. About displays a Vol- 
tairean care in the preparation of his materials, still more Voltairean 
are the liveliness, the lucidity, the simplicity, and the wit of his style. 
Even when dealing with the stuff which is the most intractable 
to the rhetorician,—such stuff as the hard, angular lumps of fact 
that will not bend like the moist clay of humour, or feeling, or 
storied incident,—he contrives to write with a ballad-like direct- 
ness and simplicity. We see nothing like his style among our 
own light writers. Inestimable service would be done to the 
periodical writing of England, if M. Taine and M. About were to 
open 2 class of rhetoric in London, to teach the men who pen our 
heavy criticism and our jokes how neither to be trivial nor dull. 

M. Taine and M. About are themselves proofs that such a 
lesson could be taught, for neither is a man of genius in the same 
sense a8 Dickens; both are men of great cleverness, and of that 
bright intelligence which mirrors whatever lesson may be float- 
M. About has given few better tokens of his 
aptitude than the Fellah, of which Sir Randal Roberts has 
furnished a translation that, if not always faultless in point of 
English, retains at least much of the French liveliness. Some 
time ago, the distinguished French writer went to see with 
his own eyes that curious mixture of the East and the West, that 
marriage of Frankish and Egyptian civilization, which exists in the 
old home of the Pharaohs. Armed with letters of introduc- 
tion to the Viceroy and a crowd of high Egyptians, he 
was, of course, overwhelmed with marks of attention. The 
Egyptian dignitaries could not allow ugly facts to flow from so 
potent a pen. Hence, in American fashion, they tried to “ put him 
through.” The Viceroy placed Nile boats at his command, beys 
were his humble servants, the fellahs were slavishly anxious to 
get out of his way ; and under such happy conditions, he saw the 
great river, the Pyramids, the Egyptian towns, the native dinners, 
the outside of many harems, and that strangest of all institutions, 
the race-course, in which English civilization plants its advanced 
guard of blackguardism, just as the English trader goes before the 
missionary and prepares subjects for the healing influence of the 
Gospel, by acquainting the natives with the beatitudes of rum. 
But M. About’s eyes were too keen to be clouded by ollicial dust. 
He saw the frightful misery as well as the great promise of Egypt, 
and in the Fellah he has told an unvarnished tale. He has done 
30 in a form that would be hazardous to any but a skilled French 


ing in the air. 


pen, since he has mixed together a guide-book and a wevelcah 
one time giving a page of his notes on Egyptian cookery, bazaar 
life, or agriculture, and at another telling the story of the loye 
that sprang up between a rich Fellah and a refined English girl, 
Such an experiment was tried by a man of far rarer gifts than 
About, the man of subtlest and finest genius that America has 
yet produced. But, although Traus/ormation is a tale of wonderful 
power, Hawthorne fails to hide his design of guiding us to the 
antiquities of Rome, and giving voice to those old divinities of 
Paganism with which his weird imagination peopled the solitudes 
of Italy, as it peopled the nooks and corners of New England with 
the spirits of the rebels against the older Puritan decrees. Wedo 
not say that About has wholly overcome the difficulty which baffled 
the great American romancist, but he has certainly done his work 
with remarkable skill. In three hundred pages, the /ellah tells 
more about Egyptian poverty, wealth, squalor, splendour, bar- 
barism, civilization, domestic life, street life, soil, agriculture, and 
crops than we get from a dozen ordinary blue-books. At the same 
time, the extracts from note-book lore are but the episodes of a 
charming story, which our bungling English workmen might 
profitably study as a model. 

The fellah exemplifies the weakness as well as the strength of 
About’s school. ‘That school, we repeat, is marked by admirable 
intelligence, rather than by original genius. Skilful in rhetoric 
and construction, swift and lucid in narrative, delicately alive to 
the niceties of artistic proportion, it nevertheless breaks down 
when it strives to create original characters; for in the execution 
of such a task artistic skill is utterly unavailing, without that 
faculty which we vaguely term dramatic power, and which, in 
a form of high development, ranks with the very rarest of mental 
gifts. M. About lacks that power, or at least is endowed with it 
in no high degree. And in the /e//ah the deficiency is the more 
conspicuous, because the book attempts the dramatic solution of a 
profound psychological problem. Ahmed, the hero of the novel, 
is an Egyptian fellah, who has been educated in France by a 
former Viceroy. Gifted with rare mental power, favoured by 
fortune, and uniting a keen sense of honour to untiring industry, 
he amasses a great fortune, and becomes a power in the land. 
He meets with Miss Grrace ‘Thornton, a pretty, clever, well-edu- 
cated, refined English girl, who has been taught to look with con- 
tempt and repugnance on dusky races, and who at first recoils in 
disgust from the dark Egyptian. Nevertheless, Ahmed falls vio- 
lently in love with the English beauty, and at last, after more than 
one refusal, he conquers her repugnance to his colour, and induces 
her to become his wife. Now, such a result might happen, and has 
happened; but Ahmed had to accomplish a task of prodigious 
difficulty, and M. About does not fulfil the first condition of 
dramatic art by so unveiling Miss Thornton’s character as to 
make us see that in marrying the dark Fellah she was acting with 
perfect consistency. ‘That a beautiful, gifted, refined English girl 
should marry a dark-skinned Egyptian is so improbable, that we 
must be prepared for the event by a vivid revelation of the mind 
which could thus bring itself to offend home prejudices and the 
repugnance of race. Superior races shrink from marrying in- 
ferior with a loathing which, although dillicult to explain, can 
keep races distinct throughout thousands of years. Now, how 
did Miss ‘Thornton overcome that feeling? Low was she pre- 
pared, by nature or by training, to defy its dictates? What was 
her peculiar strength of mind, and how did sbe show it on other 
occasions? Or, if this was the first time ou which she put forth 
her power of mastering prejudice, how came she to be so suddenly 
gifted with vigour of soul? In what lay the overmastering fasci- 
nation of Ahmed? All these questions must be answered by a 
revelation of the hidden threads of consistency which ran between 
Miss ‘Thornton’s English birth, breeding, prejudices, and religion, 
on the one hand; and on the other, her final consent to become 
the wife of a dark-skinned Mohammedan, belonging to a race 
which she had been taught to think too low to be mated even with 
the menials of her own. ‘The novelist, we say, is bound to unveil 
those threads of consistency, for, if his characters be real, those 
threads must exist. No one does act inconsistently with his real 
character. It is mainly because we see glimpses of men’s character 
that we call men inconsistent when they deny in one week what 
they said in the week before. Did we, for example, know Mr. 
Disraeli as well as he knows himself, we should find that for 





him to have hoisted Radical colours at High Wycombe and 
Conservative at Shrewsbury, that for him to have lauded Sir 
Robert Peel at the outset of his career, and then to have 
assailed him with a wealth of invective never before hurled at an 
English minister, was not only natural, but the only course of 








which ** natural” would be the fitting name. It a novelist were to 
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create a Disraeli, he should be bound to let us into the chamber of 
the Tory chief's mind, to unveil the recesses, and to exhibit that 
smelting furnace into which the right honourable sphinx casts the 
facts, fictions, prejudices, hates, likings, contempts, and ambitions 
which issue as practical ideas or acts. A biographer, on the other 
hand, would be bound to execute no such task. He might 
try to analyze the motives of Mr. Disraeli, or to paint the 
man in picturesque detail; but even if he were forced to 
pronounce the character inscrutable, he could still appeal to 
facts; he could still say, ‘* That is what Disraeli said and 
did, and if I cannot reconcile his acts or his words, the fault 
is his, not mine.” No doubt, when biography is written by a 
Tacitus or a Carlyle, natures which are inscrutable by ordinary 
eyes are set forth in such complete and rounded form as to satisfy 
the artistic as well as the historical sense. But even a Shakespeare 


spiritual changes. 


Wherefore no soul of mortal race 
Hath ever looked upon the Face,” 


and telling us that Earth once had the full vision of her Master 
and Creator; but that when man came to live on earth she was 
struck blind and dumb, lest she should tell him too much for his 
peace. Earth's wise men, using the utmost resources of science, fail 
to pierce behind the veil, and report to the people that there is no 
God, and that it is better not to be, as they descend wearily from 
their dreary heights of frigid speculation. 
the mystery which seems to draw a physical veil over the face 
of God, there follow various books intended to illustrate the ana- 
logous mystery of the physical veil which is drawn over the soul 
of man, and its uses,—the shadow of fear ever haunting the body, 
and yet the body in some sense softening the violence of purely 


After this priem on 


Both the unity and the discord between the 


might fail to gather into artistic unity all the seemingly con- | soul and the body are insisted upon with a weird emphasis :— 


flicting facts which history has piled round the august proportions 
of Cromwell's character, and which have hitherto baffled every 
student of the prince of English rulers. A novelist, on the other 
hand, can plead no such excuse for the inconsistency or the 
incompleteness of characters which are the creatures of his own 
hand, and in which Art exacts the organic unity of life. And 
yet, with reverence be it said, that cardinal demand of dramatic art 
is not always fulfilled by the prince of dramatists himself. If, for 
example, any other man than Shakespeare had written that dialogue 
in which Iachimo tries to win away the love of Imogen from 
Posthumus by telling her, ia their first hour of meeting, that 
Posthumus is a licentious reveller, should we not call the conversa- 
tion a gross caricature? A man who sought to win the love of a 
woman that passionately loved her husband, would not choose the 
first moment of their acquaintance to proclaim that her husband 
was a scoundrel. For she would not believe the tale, and would 
dismiss the false witness from her presence with indignation. 
Or, if she did believe it, she would hate the tale-bearer none the 
less,—hate him for shattering a sweet illusion. It is seldom that 
Shakespeare makes so gross a blunder. But the men who people 
the plains of literature lack the genius which is requisite for the 
preservation of artistic unity. Such is the lack of M. About’s school, 
and never has its failure been more signal than in its attempt to 
explain why a refined, prejudiced, and Christian girl married a 
dark-skinned and Mohammedan Egyptian. 


MR, BUCHANAN’S NEW VOLUME.* 

IN a previous volume of poems,—two or three of which are 
republished here in their natural connection, with a great addi- 
tional number of the same cycle, —Mr. Buchanan gave us speci- 
mens of studies after the genius of the Celtic literature, i.c., of 
the wild, and tender, and ghostly treatment of the emblems of 
Nature, as if she were, not what Wordsworth and his school found 
or made her, a minister of human strength and wisdom, a rich 
field whence the hardy spirit of self-possessing humanity can draw 
an endless store of joy and guidance, but rather a mighty and 
mystic phantom, scaring us with strange hieroglyphs of infinite 
meaning, and startling our ears as with the inarticulate moan 
of a waste and “melancholy ocean.” Had not Mr. Buchanan 
shown in previous volumes with how strong and true a hand he 
can draw what is definite and positive in human life, this volume 
of almost banshee-like lamentations and weird prophecy might 
have seemed to some the mere wails and presages of a morbid 
imagination. But from the man who has written the Legends of 
Jnverburn and the London Lyrics, who has told us the stories of 
‘ Liz* and ‘ Nell,’ and of the ill-conditioned tailor and his worse- 
conditioned starling, we may feel certain that these ghostly fancies 
are no results of the weakness which shrinks from the realities of 
human life. 

And yet there can be no doubt that this is in every respect a 
very ghostly book,—ghostly, we mean, not in the old sense in 
which ‘ ghostly ’ is identical with ‘ spiritual,’ but in the more ordi- 
nary modern sense in which ‘ghostly’ expresses that aspect of 
spiritual things which curdles the natural blood within the veins, 
and makes “the hair of the flesh stand up,” because a spirit 
passes before your face of which you cannot discern the form. 
That feeling of blind sensitiveness to influences in which no trust 
is felt, that kind of shiver of the soul and body which the old 
superstition attributes to the tread of some mortal foot above the 
spot where your body is destined to lie, runs through almost every 
page of this book. Mr. Buchanan begins with describing,— 

** How Ged in the beginning drew 
Over His face the Veil of blue, 





— . : vil : | 
* The Book of Onm: a Prelude io Ue Epic. By Robert Buchanan. Strahan and Uo | 


* My Soul, thou art wed 

To a perishabie thing, 
But death from thy strange mate 
Shall sever thee full soon, 
If thou wilt reap wings, 
Take all the Flesh can give : 
The touch of the smelling dead, 
The kiss of the maiden’s mouth, 
The sorrow, the hope, the fear, 
That floweth along the veins : 
Take all, nor be afraid ; 
Cling close to thy mortal mate !" 


In contrast to this strongly-flavoured assertion of the lesson which 
the carnal has for the spiritual part of man, take the following 
equally strong assertion of the imprisoning and eclipsing character 
of the bodily tenement which the soul inhabits :— 


“ Not yet, not yet, 
One dweller in a mortal tenement 
Can know what secret faces hide away 
Within the neighbouring dwelling. Ah! beloved, 
The mystery, the mystery! We cry 
For God's face, who have never looked upon 
The poorest Soul's face in the wonderful 
Soul-haunted world. <A spirit once there dwelt 
Beside ie, close as thou—two wedded souls, 
We mingled—flesh was mixed with flesh—we knew 
All joys, all unreserves of mingled life— 
Yea, not a sunbeam filled the house of ono 
But touched the other's threshold. Hear me swear 
I never knew that Soul! All touch, all sound; 
All light was insufficient. The Soul, pent 
In its strange chambers, cried to mine in vain— 
We saw each other not : but oftentimes 
When I was glad, the windows of my neighbour 
Were dark and drawn, as for a funeral ; 
And sometimes, when, most weary of tho world 
My Soul was looking forth at dead of night, 
I saw the neighbouring dwelling brightly lil, 
The happy windows flooded full of light, 
As if a feast was being held within.” 


From this delineation of the mystery inherent in the tie between 
soul and flesh, Mr. Buchanan returns again to the other and still 
deeper mystery of the relation between man and God, and ina 
series of short but passionate poems expresses the sense of 
mystery excited by God's apparent tolerance of evil, rejects the 
‘severe’ codes of religion which justify the condemnation of 
sinners to enduring pain, and cries for a revelation of the true 
divine life behind the veil. ‘Then he answers his own impatient ery 
in a striking dream of the petrifying effect which a real unveiling 
of the infinite Life would have upon such finite natures as ours. 
The veil of blue is supposed to be drawn aside, and the immutable 
face of the Almighty seen gazing calmly down on earth, with thi 


result :-— 

“At the city gateway 
The Sentinels gather'd, 
Fearful and drunken 

With eyes like glass— 

Look up they dared not, 
Lest, to their terror, 
Some luminous Angel 

Of awe should pass ; 
And my Soul passed swiftly 
With a prayer, 

And entered the City :-— 

Still and awful 
Were street and square, 

’*T was a piteous Sabbath 
Every where— 

Kach soul an eyeball, 
Each face a stare. 

“In pale groups gather'd 

The Citizens, 

The rich and poor men, 
The lords, the lepers 

From their loathsome dens. 
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There was no traftic, 
The heart of the City 
Stood silently ; 
How could they barter, 
How could they traffic, 
With the terrible Eyes to see. 
Nay! each man brooded 
On the Face alone, 
Each Soul was en eyeball, 
Each Shape was a stone ; 
And I saw the faces, 
And some were glad, 
And some were pensive, 
And some were mad; 
But in all places, 
Hall, street, and lane,— 
‘Twas a frozen pleasure, 
A frozen pain.” 
We hardly apprehend the relation of the section which follows to 
the plan of the book. It consists of a number of sonnets, appar- 
ently written near Loch Coruisk in the island of Skye, and 
representing the varying moods and emotions of man toward the 
Divine Ruler,—from bitter rebellion to profound humility and 
repentance,—and scarcely seems to contribute anything to the 
progress of the thought. It repeats the complaint of (God's 
invisibility, of which a mystical explanation had been already 
offered, accuses God of being at once beautiful and pitiless, and 
altogether seems to be a return to an earlier staye in the develop- 
ment of the thought. Last, come sections in which a more or Jess 
coherent attempt is made to explain away all moral evil as 
‘defect,’ and justify the existence even of sin and temptation as 
forms of good. We will give a specimen, not by any means the 
finest, but one of the shortest and most easily separable from the 
context :— 
“ ROSEs. 
“* Sad, and sweet, and wise, 
Here a child reposes, 
Dust is on his eyes, 
Quietly he lies,— 
Satan, strew Roses!’ 
** Weeping low, creeping slow, 
Came the Weary-wingéd ; 
Roses red over the dead 
Quietly he flingéd. 
“*T am old,’ he thonght, 
‘And the world’s day closes ; 
Pale and fever-fraught, 
Sadly have I brought 
These blood-red Roses.’ 
» By his side the mother came 
Shudderingly creeping ; 
The Devil's and the woman’s heart 
3itterly were weeping. 
“* Swift he came and swift he flew, 
Hopeless he reposes ; 
Waiting on is weary too,— 
Wherefore on his grave we strew 
Bitter withering Roses.’ 
* The Devil gripped the woman's heart, 
With gall he staunched its bleeding ; 
Far away, beyond the day, 
The Lord heard interceding. 
** Lord God, One in Three! 
Sure Thy anger closes ; 
Yesterday I died, and see 
The Weary-wingéd over me 
Bitterly streweth Roses.’ 
* The voice cried out, ‘Rejoice! rejoice! 
There shall be sleep for evil!’ 
And all the sweetness of God's voice 
Passed strangely through the Devil.” 
—of which it is, we suppose, the general drift to teach that the 
spirit of evil itself bewails the death of innocence, strews its 
grave with blossoms which represent something more than 
innocence, namely, love and the red life-blood of self-immola- 
tion, and strengthens that parent humanity which gave birth to 
innocence, so that it is able to endure its loss,—in return for which 
that childlike innocence which died but has recovered a transfigured 
life in a purer world, prays for the pardon of the spirit which has 
thus strewn its grave with the most perfect blossoms of beauty, 
and is assured that its prayer shall be heard. The rest among 
this cycle of poems are all in the same general strain, intended to 
hint that,— 
« All evil is defect ; 
The limb deformed for common use of life 
Defect,—but haply in the line of growth.” 
—to which in general Mr. Buchanan seems to add that the body 
which limits the soul, and the physical aspects of the universe 
which limit our knowledge of God, are also what he deems moral 
evil, ‘* defect, but in the line of growth,”—a creed which he works 


iets: 
necessarily connected with his theory of moral evil. On thecontrary 
. . - . ’ 
the only way in which we can explain the false interpretation which 
we so often put on mere “ defect,” is by supposing that there is in 
man a deep and direct sense of absolute responsibility and guilt 
though without any means of measuring how much of its appearance 
in others is due to ‘defect,’ and how much to absolutesin. Of course 
’ 
we cannot be expected to accord any very special admiration to 
the creed which Mr. Buchanan has chosen for poetic illustration, 
of which many articles appear to us false and shallow, nor js 
his method free from confusions and repetitions. Indeed, the 
poems themselves, subtle and powerful as they frequently are, 
convey little of that sense of rest in the mind of the poet which one 
would expect from an imaginative statement of a poet’s heartfelt 
creed. On the contrary, they not unfrequently burn with the fever 
of Shelley's hectic effusions, and the Coruisken sonnets especially 
show alternations of mood which seem to us to break the design of 
the poem as far as we have apprehended it. 

Still, taken as a whole, —and we must remember that 
the author himself asserts that this book is not only still 
partly unfinished, but when finished only a prelude to another 
poem, which will embody more fully his conception of life,—the 
Book of Orm is certainly a striking attempt to combine a 
quasi-Ossianic treatinent of Nature with a philosophy of rebel- 
lion rising into something like a Pantheistic vision of the 
necessity of evil. Considered solely as poetry, and without any 
relation to its intellectual thesis, Mr. Buchanan appears to us to 
have succeeded in giving a thoroughly weird and ghostly effect to 
the whole series of poems, and, as we said in commencing, much 
more ghostly than spiritual. His quasi-pbysical conception both of 
moral evil and of God comes half-way, as it were, to meet his quasi- 
spiritual conception of the body and the universe, and the whole 
effect of the book is to represent the greater phenomena of the 
moral life, as a kind of weird involuntary motion of the mists and 
vapours on a mountain brow. In the following fine sonnet is con- 
tained as in a germ the spirit both of the philosophy and of the 
emotion of the whole volume :— 

“ CORUISK. 
“‘T think this is the very stillest place 
On all God's earth, and yet no rest is here. 
The Vapours mirror’d in the black loch’s face 
Drift on like frantic shapes and disappear ; 
A never-ceasing murmur in mine ear 
Tells me of Waters wild that flow and flow. 
There is no rest at all afar or near, 
Only a sense of things that moan and go. 
And lo! the still small life these limbs contain 
I feel flows on like those. restless and proud ; 
Before that breathing nought within my brain 
Pauses, but all drifts on like mist and cloud ; 
Only the bald Peaks and the Stones remain, 
Frozen before Thee, desolate and bowed.” 
Mr. Buchanan might fairly have taken as his motto, along 
with the quotation from Lord Bacon, the two finest lines of this 
sonnet,— 
“ There is no rest at all afar or near, 
Only a sense of things which moan and go.” 


MR. JEBB’S THEOPHRASTUS.* 
Iv may seem extravagant to say that the part of this volume which 
is due to Mr. Jebb is far more entertaining and valuable than that 
which is ascribed to Theophrastus. We are decidedly of opinion, 
however, that such is the case. ‘The Characters do help to a certain 
extent to complete our picture of Athenian manners and customs. 
‘They have found considerable favour with modern readers, have 
been followed by imitators, and have been thought worthy to have 
refined scholarship expended upon them. It may perhaps come 
to pass in the fullness of time that ‘* lappy ‘Thoughts ” shall be in 
like manuer elaborately edited and made the theme of learned and 
ingenious disquisitions on the Victorian epoch of English society ; 
perhaps also confidently attributed to Mr. Mill and Professor 
Huxley. For the person under whose name these fragmentary 
socia] sketches pass current was no less than the disciple and 
successor of Aristotle. If this be indeed his handiwork, it can be 
accounted for only on the hypothesis adopted by Mr. Jebb, that 
it is a collection made after his death of desultory sketches, which 
he noted down at odd times for amusement, and never meant to 
publish. But it is hard to believe that even by this process the 
supposed author would not have produced something more worthy 
of the school over which he presided. ‘These pieces are at best 
hasty and unformed : there is no appreciation of the finer shades of 
character, no real ethical discernment. ‘The extreme instance of 





* The Characters of Theophrastus. An English Translation from a Revised Text, with 
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the writer's failure in these respects is perhaps the coarse and | 


clumsy description of irony. Mr. Jebb is a lenient editor, and 
has in most cases contrived to import into the text something of his 
own fine classical taste ; but here the author's perversity has been 
too much for him, and he lifts up his voice in a note which shows 
how thoroughly he has entered into the spirit of the Socratic 
school, and might well be taken as a model of criticism. But is it 
credible that the immediate successor of Aristotle should have so 
ill understood his master as thus to bring down on himself the 
just rebuke of the Public Orator of Cambridge? We thiuk not. 


No doubt the internal evidence gathered from language and | 
allusions goes far to show that these sketches were written by | ®verage of modern magazne-writing. 

| due honour to Mr. Jebb’s translation, which is as good as transla- 
| tion can be ; almost too good, to our mind, for the original. Not 


some contemporary of Theophrastus. But the same kind of evidence 
raises what seems to us a very strong presumption against their 


* Garrulity is the discoursing of zauch and ill-considered talk. The 
Garralous man is one who will sit down beside a porson whom he does 
' not kuow, and first pronounce a panegyric on his own wife; then relate 
| his dream of last night; then go through in detail what he has had for 
| dinner. Then, warming to the work, he will remark how the men of 
| the present day are greatly inferior to the ancients; and how cheap 

wheat has become in the market; and what a number of foreigners are 
in town; and that if Zeus would send rain, the crops would be better ; 
} and that he will work his land next year; and Low hard it is to live ; 
j and that Damippus set up a very large torch at tho mysteries; and 
; ‘How many columns has the Odeum?’ and that yesterday he was 
unwell; and ‘ what is the day of the month ?’” 





This is amusing enough, as far as it goes, but hardly above the 
We must not omit to give 


being the work of Theophrastus himself, and the external testimony less commendable are the execution of the notes and the critical 


to their genuineness is not such as necessarily to outweigh this | 
presumption. We prefer, therefore, to take refuge in the opinion | 
of Porson, mentioned by Mr. Jebb (though unfortunately the | 
reasons he gave for it are not preserved), that the Characters are | 
of the classical period, but are wrongly ascribed to ‘Theo- 
phrastus. 

However, it must be admitted that the work has a certain 
interest, if only from the fact of the popularity it has enjoyed, and 
it is only fair to hear what the editor has to say on its behalf. In 
his pleasantly written introduction he observes on the difficulty of 
seizing accurately the notions and associations belonging to the 
words of a dead language, which, as they appear to the modern 
student, are happily compared to ‘‘ panes of stained glass seen on 
a bleak morning.” Mr. Jebb goes on to apply this consideration 
to his special subject: — 

“This loss is at once severest and least remediable in the case of 
those terms which every society invents or adopts to express familiar 
ethical facts from points of view peculiar to itself; but which either do 
not come into books, or are not fully explained there. Even in a living 
language such terms are selaom so well understood by a foreigner that he 
can be sure of using them in exactly the right cases...... This is 
one of the obvious reasons against interlarding one’s mother-speech with 
words borrowed to express ideas pithily; the words so borrowed are 
usually just those which a foreigner is most likely to use wrongly. 
They are saturated more deeply than any other with the mind of the 
people to whom they are peculiar. For the same reason, when it is 
possible to arrive at a tolerably clear notion of what they mean, no helps 
are so valuable towards understanding the ways in which a foreign 
people feels and thinks. Now, in the Characters of Theophrastus we 


have thirty such words explained and fully illustrated... .. a frag- 
ment of the social language of Athens interpreted by a very full and 
explicit commentary...... A series of men, vividly seen, with all 


the tricks of speech and manner which marked them in Athenian society, 
passes before us; and, for once, we know that we are viewing them from 
an absolutely Athenian stand-point, and can name every one of them as 
an Athenian would have named him.” 

One cannot but admire the ingenuity of this, though one may 
doubt whether the Athenian whose view we have got is, after all, 
so absolute and of such authority that we may assume him to 
speak for his fellow-citizens generally. It may be suggested, too, 
that other Attic writers furnish us with an amount and kind of 
indirect illustration which we could not hesitate, if the choice had 
to be made, to prefer to explicit commentary. In most practical 
matters there is more to be learnt by seeing things in actual use 
than by being told how they are used; and there seems no suffi- 
cient reason why the use of words in the common intercourse of 
society should be an exception. Few readers, we presume, will 
dispute that the very last place to discover the true meaning of a 
word is the dictionary. A good dictionary is one that, instead 
of attempting to tell you the meaning, directs you where 
to look for it; instead of setting up the words as dead 
and stuffed specimens, it shows where they may be found 
living. 
belong to the class of dictionary museums of the wrong sort, in 


| introduced conjectures of his own. 


handling of the text. In some doubtful places Mr. Jebb has 
Some of these are rather 
daring, but they are always ingenious and apposite. We hope, 
before long, to see the same taste and scholarship find full scope 
in the treatment of some larger and more important subject. 





WICLIPF.* 

Tne writings of Wiclif have been treated with strange neglect. 
Judged merely by their intrinsic value, they deserve to be printed 
far more than many a bulky volume of medieval theology which 
loads the shelves of our libraries. [ven if historical curiosity 
passed him by, something might have been hoped from national 
feeling. Englishmen and Protestants should feel some pride in a 
man who was first of the Reformers, the only Englishman whose 
influence as a religious innovator has spread beyond his own 
nation, Yet we have now to welcome the first of his Latin trea- 
tises that has been published in England. The 7rialogus has 
always been reckoned the most important of his works, and this, 
not only as exhibiting in a systematic form the whole circle of his 
theological opinions, but also as belonging to the close of his life, 
when those opinions had attained their full developement. ‘This 
last consideration is of great weight in dealing with a mind so 
persistently progressive as Wiclif’s. 

‘Two editions of the work have been published in Germany, but 
the first is one of the scarcest of books, while the other is so 
disfigured by errors and omissions as to be often unintelligible and 
sometimes misleading. . We think that no one who has attempted 
to use it will blame the Oxford delegates for choosing to reprint 
this, rather than bring out one of Wiclif's yet unpublished treatises. 
As to their selection of an editor, we have only to congratulate 
them. It is impossible to suppress a pang of regret when we 
remember that this is but a small part of what Dr. Shirley might 
have done for us had his life been spared; but not Dr. Shirley 
himself could have performed the task better. Every page of the 
volume before us bears witness to an amount of careful and well- 
directed industry which no editor can give unless, like Dr. Lechler, 
he has a genuine love for his author. 

The Trialogus consists of a series of dialogues between Alethia, 
‘solidus philosophus;” Pseustis, “ infidelis captiosus;” and 
Phronesis, *‘ subtilis theologus et maturus.” ‘These persons are 
pure abstractions, and there is not the slightest attempt at dramatic 
effect. ‘The usual course is, that Alethia starts the subject with a 
modest question, to which Phronesis replies at considerable length. 
Pseustis intervenes occasionally, but ouly for the purpose of being 
overthrown by Phronesis, who is always the mouthpiece of Wiclif. 


The dialogues are divided into four books. he first is devoted to 
proving the existence of God and setting forth His attributes ; 


the second deals with the created world, the nature of men 


Now the so-called Theophrastus appears to us to] iq angels; the third treats of the virtues and vices and of 
; : the redemption of mankind ; while in the last we have an exposi- 
which the specimens are mostly stuffed, and not particularly well | 4:5, of Wiclif's views on the Sacraments. 


With this is joined a 


stuffed. Aud we strongly suspect, though it would be dangerous good deal of discussion on Church order and government. A 
to pronounce it categorically, that there are few, if any, of the supplement, printed here for the first time, denounces the mischiefs 
types preserved in this collection which we have not the means of springing from the endowment of the clergy. No one can read 
studying with far more pleasure and profit in the life. Aristophanes, | ¢). pook carefully without seeing that it is the production of a 
Plato, Demosthenes, show us the Athenian character of their day powerful and trained intellect, accustomed to continuous and 
sn living thought and action ; and, without any apecial intention of subtle thought. Now and then the argument seems to be lost in 
explaining for posterity the social habits and ways of thinking | yorpa) quibbles, or wasted in vain and fruitless speculations. This 
prevalent in their day, make them explain themselves much better impression is probably always produced by the scholastic philo- 
than if such had been their set purpose. The interest of their sophy on those who do not accept it, but in Wiclif’s hands it is at 
weeks is by ; antam, and in the first place, human, and only by least never incoherent or flabby. We cannot of course, in these 
acsident antiquarian. We pony allow, on the other hand, to this | jimits attempt a summary of a book which ranges over the whole 
ethical glossary, supposed of ‘Theophrastus, very little merit exvept | ¢ 4) of theology, from the proof of God's being to the details of 


such as is purely antiquarian. Sometimes the gossip of it is 








* Joannis Wiclif Trialogus, cum Supplemento Trialogi. Llium recensuit, hoc primum 


amusing, sometimes not. As favourable an example oy the edidit, utramque commentario critico iustruxit Gotthardus Lechler, Oxonii: E 





character of ‘* The Garrulous Man : "— 
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Church discipline, and we must be content to call attention 
to one or two of the leading characteristics of Wiclif’s 
teaching. 

First, then, we note a moral fervour which makes itself felt even 
through the most rigid scholastic forms. We say moral rather 
than religious because, with all his sincere piety, it is evident that 
the force of his nature was on the moral more than on the 
spiritual side. In his writings we come upon none of those 
ecstasies which may often be found in the works of Bernard or of 
Luther, and which make us feel that the man was for the time 
dead to the world; rapt in contemplation of the invisible. 
Wiclif’s trust in God is as firm as theirs, but his eyes are always 
open upon the world before him and upon the task which he has 
to fulfil there. 

It is remarkable with what true instinct he saw the real evils of 
his time, and in almost all points anticipated the reformers of the 
sixteenth century. ‘To do him full justice, it must be remembered 
how little the way had been prepared for him. ‘The revival of 
letters had not yet stirred up the mind of Europe to passionate 
questioning. No Erasmus had yet led even the cultivated few to 
recognize the corruptions of the popular creed. Wiclif was a 
pioneer, and his ability and insight are shown by the many paths 
he opened, which afterwards became beaten tracks. Foremost 
with him, as with Luther, came the denunciation of indulgences. 
‘‘ Fateor,” says Phronesis, ‘‘ quod indulgentix papales, si ita se 
habeant ut dicuntur, sapiunt manifestam blasphemiam.” So with 
all the kindred brood of abuses, letters of fraternity and com- 
pounding for penance. It is true that this last scandal had long 


“~~ intemal 

While we look for the mainspring of Wiclif’s power in bis moral 
and religious fervour, we must not forget tit there were other 
influences which coloured his opinions and affected his popularity, 
He was not only a fervent preacher, he was a great schoolman, 
and an active politician. 

Dr. Shirley, in his preface to the F is ‘cult Aizaniorum, hag 
insisted strongly on the scholastic bias of Wi:lif. How thoroughly 





his philosophy was a part of him may be seen by the well-known 
passage in the Trialogus, where he lays down five qualifications ag 
necessary to the right understanding of Ifoly Scripture. They are 
all purely scholastic, and the first and foremost is that the student 
should have a true conception as to Universils. In regarding this 
side of his character, we feel how thoroughly he belonged to the 
old time; how he could only be a precursor of the R formation, 
not a founder of it. Before that great chang? could come, an 
intellectual revolution was needed; the old bonds must be loosed, 
and a new ficld of interest and of action opened. But Wiclif's 
scholastic bent affected his place in the worl as well as his doc- 


trine. His eminence at Oxford, together with his stainless 
character, gave him a position which was of the greatest advant- 


age to him. Not even his bitterest enemies could deny him their 
respect. On the other hand, the habit, learned in the schools, of 
throwing every proposition into its strongest and most paradoxical 
form injared his reputation then and siuce. When called upon for 
his defence as to the conclusions condemned hy the Pope, he com- 
plained that they had been gathered up in the schools by boys and 
carried to Rome, and he explained away m of them in a manner 
which, with Lingard, weshould regard as mere juggling, did we not 





been denounced by the best men in the Church. Wiclif cut at the | 
very root of all such practices, in preaching, to the horror of the | 
orthodox, that absolution and excommunication availed nothing | 
except so far as they agreed with the judgment of God. Three | 
centuries before Damiani had protested against multiplying ex- 
communications, lest men should be sent to hell for faults not 
deserving so severe a punishment ; and the doctrine, if less actively 
believed, was still a part of the orthodox creed of the Catholic 
Church ; as, indeed, it is at the present day. 

Again, it is impossible to doubt that the first cause of his 
dislike to the religious orders was the abuses of which they were 
the most active promoters. <A proof of this is that he attacked 
the friars with far more vigour and persistency than the monks, 
though the latter fulfilled no clerical duties, while the friars in 
their original institution very much resembled his own poor 
priests. Perhaps this very approach to his ideal was a whet to his 
anger. No persons are more provoking than those who hold the same 
principles as yourself, but degrade them in practice. Wiclif 
declared preaching to be the chief duty of the clergy, and the 
friars were the great preachers of their time; but he charges them 
and, on the whole, truly) with preaching legends instead of the 
Gospel ; with aiming at the amusement instead of the profit of their 
hearers. They pretended to poverty, and asserted that they were 
unable, individually or as an order, to hold property ; but they 
enjoyed the use of vast wealth that was put in trust for them, and 





their convents and churches were among the most splendid build- 
ngs in the country, Wiclif inveighed against their corruption; | 
he translated and spread abroad the rule of St. Francis, that men | 
might see how far the Franciscans had departed from the spirit of | 
‘their founder ; but he did not stop here. As with the evil of indul- | 
gences, so with this, his keen moral insight led him to cut at the 
very root of it, by rejecting the whole theory of counsels of perfec- 
tion. Every counsel of Christ, he said, was a precept. Christ’s 
order was the best ; every man was bound to act up to it; none 
could go beyond it. The various sects (Wiclif's phrase reminds 
us of Dr. Hook's theory that the regulars were the pre-Reforma- 
tion dissenters), in priding themselves on their differences from 
other Christians, were setting up human devices above the law of | 
Christ. It is true that Wiclif did not carry out this great and 

fruitful truth to its full results. He would still impose a stricter | 
rule on the clergy than on the laity, and insisted that the former | 
were bound to poverty. We cannot, however, refuse credit toa | 
man who utters a new and pregnant truth, because he is too much | 
limited by the opinions of his own age to apply it fully. 

Did space allow, we might run through all the special tenets of 
Wiclif, finding in each a fresh illustration of his way of looking | 
down to the spiritual meaning of dogmas and rites, instead of rest- | 
ing in their outward forms; finding also many instances of his 
agreement with Luther, as in his doctrines of predestination and 
the Eucharist , and above all, in his desire to circulate the Bible, 





| modern literature. 


make allowance for the habit just noticel. Mausy a lecturer with 
a reputation for heterodoxy can tell how in the Oxford of the 
present day his words have been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented; and there is no reason to suppos? that undergraduates 
were more intelligent or more accurate in the fourteenth century 
than now. That the excuse was regarded as valid we may infer 
from his saying that he has pledged himsclf not to use certain 
expressions ‘extra scholam.’ ‘The judges who bound him to this 
must have recognized the force of his plea. The last point on 
which we have to touch is his relation to the politics of his time. 
In this he was, on the whole, singularly fortunate. Jealousy of 
the Papal Court was of old standing in [ngland, and it had been 
intensified tenfold by the removal of the Popes to Avignon. The 
foreign priests, who drew money from Euglish benefices and 
rendered no service in return, were rendered more than ever 
obnoxious when the wealth sent to them was supposed to be em- 
ployed in the service of the national enemy, the King of France. 
The people, disgusted with abuses and extortions, lent a ready ear to 
denunciations of the prelates who were engage.l in worldly business. 
The governing classes welcomed an ally in a teacher who, revolted at 
the vices of the Church, proclaimed the right and duty of the 
State to enforce laws upon the clergy. Wiclif claimed the aid of 
statesmen and even accepted political oflice, but he felt keenly the 
instability of their support. He had a presentiment of an evil 
time coming ; and here, as in his later English works, recurs with 
melancholy persistence to the need of courage in maintaining the 
truth even to death. We will conclule by quoting one of the 
passages in which he gives utterance to his furebodings:— 

“Cum autem caritas sit patiens et benigna secundum apostolum, dis- 
ponamus nos ad patientiam usque ad mortem, ct servemus continue 
benignitatem caritatis, si forte Deus vult peceatoribas misereri et con- 
vertere cos ab insania qua nune turgent; et semper recolamus, quomodo 
prophet in lege veteri, et quomodo Christus in loys gratiw, et cariores 
ejus discipuli in causa ista specialiter sunt cisi; et numquid nos 
moliores sumus priedictis patribus ? Aut numquid totum Dei premium 


| est exhaustum ? Fides nostra docet oppositum. Et breviter non con- 


sidero, quomodo quis delectabilius aut jocundius posset mori.” 





MIDDLE-AGE ART AND CHRISTIANITY.* 
OxeE comes rather frequently, in these days of rapid writing and 
much reading, upon books which would be valuable additions to 
well-stocked libraries, were it not for defects of construction and 
arrangement. Writers seem in too great a hurry to deliver them- 
selves of the information they have acquired, and neglect to 
classify their facts, to be systematic, lucid, an! terse. Or, if they 
do happen to have duly classified the stores in their mind—if they 
strive to be terse—they become obscure; for they have failed to 
give to the acquirement of literary art, to s/i/c, in fine, the time 
and labour unhesitatingly bestowed upon the gathering of 
This state of things produces strange phenomena in 
o kuow the most can 


materials. 
Sometimes the men w! 


in which, he said, all truth was to be found explicitly or implicitly. | say the least ; and we, who try to read their works, flounder in a 


But we must be content merely to indicate these points of | 
interest. | 


Historu of Mediwvral Christianity and Sa 1 in Italy. By Char'ies 


*A 
Hemans. London: Williams and Norgate. 159 
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Fassia 
mass of facts without form or sequence. 
can say things best have very little to say, and readers leave them 
with faculties relaxed by a current of words without know- 
ledge,—a mental draught of aérated waters, whose after effect is 
depression. 

Something of the first of these two faults may be noticed in the 


book before us, though to speak of it as a mass of facts without ! 


form or sequence woul! be to condemn it very much too strongly. 
Still, much value is lost to the book, either through want of better 
arrangement, or because the author has attempted too much,— 
probably because of both. Mr. Hemans is full of information ; 
and, taking each piece of information separately, we do not find 
that it is badly conveyed. But the whole produces a different 
impression. Instead of a readable volume, containing a fair pro- 
portion of hard fact, clothed in such vivid description as to impress 
it on the mind, we have a book of reference that Jacks an attrac- 
tiveness it might well have possessed. We question whether Mr. 
Hemans has done quite wisely in treating each century in a pair 
of chapters; the first chapter being an abstract of its history, the 
second an account of its artistic productions. ‘There seem to us 
two or three objections to this plan; though, for all we know, 
objections as potent might be raised to any other. First, it is 
too likely to produce the impression that with the clese of the | 
century there necessarily closed a particular epoch in_ polities, 


Sometimes the men who | assuming that 


badge. Venus and Bacchus divided worship with 

Mammon in prelatic palaces; hoary old sinners disgraced the mitre, 
| which was no check upon their self-indulgence ; a Heliogabalus might 
| be reeognized in the disguise of a priest; and tho Provencal shores 
| night have seemed the Capri to a great many ecclesiastical Tiberiuses. 
All Europo might have been impressed by the patent fact of these 
seandals, and also by the circumstance that the laureate poet who re- 
vealed them most fully was net alone distinguished by the pure spirit 
of his exalted genius, but also by his earnest religiousness, his orthodox 
fidelity to the Church,” 





religion, or art. ‘The distinction, we fancy, may be a little 
too arbitrary, and without really existing too definitely in the 
mind of the writer, it may be produced in that of the reader. | 
Then, again, it seems to divide too completely the progress of art 


as ‘ m and - may istory | : 
from the movements of men and parties; we pass from history to remarkable for correctness than for literary power. 


art-criticism, and then go back to history with something of a 
shock. LBesides, repetition becomes necessary from time to time, 
and thus additional space is occupied without any amplification of 
interesting detail or vivid description. ‘To give one instance out of 
many, the historical chapter devoted to the tenth century tells us 
the story of Marozia, a medieval Cleopatra, who fascinated suc- 
cessively different leaders, and through this exercised sway ; while 
in the chapter devoted to a consideration of the art-work of that 
period she is again, of necessity, introduced. One or two other 
failings—faults of omission, rather than of commission—may be 
noticed. ‘To each chapter there should have been prefixed a short 
synopsis, or the book should have been supplied with a serviceable 
table of contents, or the index that is given should have been made 
more comprehensive. The volume has been printed abroad, and 
we cannot wonder that its proof-shects were what is called 
‘* dirty,” when we remember the strange mass of mistakes with 
which English printers reproduce such of their ‘‘ copy” as happens 
to be of a foreign tongue. But more care might possibly have 
been exercised ; repeated revision should have secured the correct- 
ness which is attained in our best Reviews, instead of which we 
have here not only “ errata,” but ‘‘ additions to errata.” 

But, faults apart, Mr. IIemans has produced a book which does 
credit to his industry and to the spirit in which that industry is 
exercised. The author writes in no partizan mood, Where errors 
of government, errors of policy—above all, personal crimes—are 
perceptible, he admits them and condemns them. Ile is not 
retained to make a bad case seem a good one. Perhaps, too, he 
thinks that in the darkest times there was light enough to lead 
men out of them. At all events, we do not see that he extenuates 
the faults of the succession of Popes—some of them absurdly 
young, many of them bad, most of them foolish—who, in one 
sense, ruled Christendom, if they could not rule Rome, daring the 
earlier years of the Middle Ages. Le follows, indeed, with seem- 
ing impartiality the chequered course of events during the whole 
period whose history and whose art he endeavours to explain ; and 
it is towards the end of his book, in closing his consideration of 
the Avignon exile, that he describes Papal corruption in terms not 
gentler than those he used at the beginning. Sketching very 








briefly the career of the last three pontiffs whose sway was exer- 
cised from the city of Provence—men of more marked ability and 
energy, and by personal character less discreditable than many of 
their predecessors—he thus concludes his notice of the period dur- 
ing which the Popes were banished from Rome :— 


** The ecclesiastical Court at Avignon obtained the ¢riste distinction of 
being held up to the opprobrium of Europo by the maledictions of Genius. 
Dante and Petrarch raised their voices against the compromising posi- 
tion of the Pontificate at this period; and the Latin letters of Petrarch 
draw the darkest picture of hideous corruptions at that luxurious 
retreat on the banks of the Rhone. The greatest writers of the age thus 
confirmed the idea which now began to prevail,—that the Pontifical 
Avignon presented the fulfilment of prophetic visions, in which the 
decay of the Church had been typified by the mystic Babylon of the 
Apoealypse! At that city the Cardinal's hat used to be given to youths 
of eighteen, who were just the same gay Lotharios after, as before, 








Even at this period of discredit and depression to the Papacy, 
its influence in distant countries was often beneficial; and Mr. 
iTemans has remarked that its vocation could not be absolutely 
forgotten. Ile says that the part assigned to that power by God 
in the furtherance of human interests, of Christian civilization, 
continued to be, ‘ more or less worthily,” sustained by individuals 
otherwise unfit for their exalted rank. Clement promoted the 
cause of missions among the Tartars. John the Twelfth inter- 
posed to require Charles le Bel to check the conspiracies of his 
sister, the wife of our second Edward. But a general comparison 
between the condition of the Middle Ages and that of more recent 
times confirms us, says Mr. IHlemans—and he is not the first to 
remark it—in the conviction that the inmost meaning of history 
is the irrepressible progress of the race. 

In the artistic portions of his volume the author does not give to 
Rome so large a proportion of his space as in the narrative. And 


here, of course, he does wisely. These portions will be interesting 


| to those who get the book, especially if readers are themselves 


familiar, or meaning to be familiar, with the sites and monuments 
But the descriptions are, so far as we are aware, more 
Nothing 
would be gained by quotation, for the book must not be judged by 
Looked at as a whole, though not exactly “ readable,” 
‘These 


described. 


fragments. 
it isan evidence of wide appreciation and devoted industry. 
can never be valueless. 


SCENES IN COURT. 
Wer have headed our review with the title of one of the sections 
of this book, and not with the title of the book itself, because 
neither illustrations nor text add anything to our general know- 
ledge of London life, while some of the scenes in court are amus- 
ing and characteristic. ‘The other parts of the work are generally 
beneath criticism. We do not know which is worst, the drawing 
or the description. In the one we have a number of impossible 
people, in the other a theory as to what these impossible people 
would be if they avere possible. Our judgment is not affected by 
the consideration that a few of the drawings are plagiarisms, and 
that much of the description is second-hand, What was natural 
and easy in Mr. Doyle and Mr. C. H. Bennett becomes strained 
and grotesque in the hands of the present artist. We 
know very often what his models must have been, but he has 
failed in bringing out the resemblance. Even the sketches in 
court, which are considerably above the average of the whole work, 
are marked by similar faults. We recognize some, not many, of the 
faces actually introduced among the counsel, ‘The alderman, the 
crier, and the attorney at the Old Bailey are indeed unmistakable, 
but they are coarse and vulgar likenesses. ‘The artist's know- 
ledge of his subject must be superficial, and the writer who has 
been engaged to accompany hin is either a stranger to the Courts 
or is habitually unobservant. We marvel that any one can 
attribute Sheridan’s skit at Gibbon’s (vo)luminous history to 
Burke, can mutilate one of Lord Ellenborough’s best sayings 
while adapting it to the present day, and can transplant 
some of Curran’s most familiar repartees to the atmosphere 
of an English assize town. But when the commonest points 
of daily practice are to be described, we notice a want of fami- 
liarity which is even more suspicious. ‘The examination of a 
witness against a boy charged with stealing a spade may serve as 
a saiple. We should have thought that no one who had ever 
been present at a crimiual trial could have made such a ludicrous 
hash of the evidence. According to the writer, the theft of a spade 
is to be proved by a witness whosaw the boy carrying the spade in 
the direction whither its owner had told him to take it. ‘That is to say, 
you show that the boy did wrong by showing that he was doing 
right. The account of proceedings on the Civil Side at the Assizes 
and at Nisi Prius in Westminster Hall is not so absurdly inaccurate ; 
but we find a constant mixture of old scenes and stories without 
regard to fitness or probability. We have already said that Lord 
Ellenborough is modernized and mutilated. This is the way in 
which the writer tells the story. A young counsel begins, * My 
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lord and gentiemen of the jury; my client in this case—my client, 
gentlemen—my client, my lord,—my client,” and there he stops 
short, in an agony of embarrassment. ‘The judge leans forward, 
and **in a tone of voice which with other words might have been 
taken for encouraging,” says, ‘‘Pray Sir, proceed; thus far 
the Court is with you.” Why the Court should not be 
with him passes our comprehension, nor can we _ see 
anything severe in the words as they are here reported. 
But those who remember the real story will at once see 
that the writer has missed the point. ‘The young barrister’s 
words were, ‘*My lord, my unfortunate client, my unfortunate 
client, my un——,” and Lord Ellenborough said, with his blandest 
smile of encouragement, ‘Go on, Mr. , so far the Court is 
entirely with you.” If such mistakes were made with regard to 
all the stories told us, much better illustrations than the present 
ones would not have saved the book from the waste-paper 
basket. But the instances we have given show the writer at his 
worst. A much better impression is produced by the following 
anecdote. Some man who was judge in a small colony had to try 
a prisoner on a charge of theft. ‘The prisoner pleaded guilty, 
but the judge, with that tenderness to criminals which charac- 
terizes the English law, advised him to take his trial. ‘This was done, 
and the jury acquitted the prisoner, on which the judge addressed 
him in his sternest tones,—‘‘ Prisoner at the bar, you have con- 
fessed yourself a thief, and the jury have found you a liar,— 
begone from my sight !” 

Those who have had much experience of Courts of law, or who 
have read any of the books on the subject, will feel the inadequacy 
of such sketches as these to represent its infinite variety. The artist 
may think that he has acquitted himself well in collecting so many 
different heads, some with whiskers and some without, some 
with the sedate spectacles or forensic double glasses, and some with 
the single glass stuck in a vacuous eye; some hook-nosed and 
didactic, others flat-nosed and declamatory ; some priggish, and 
some lost to all sense of outward appearance. But Mr. Pickwick 
long ago spoke of the great variety of nose and whisker which 
the Bar of England presented, and a stroll through the Courts 
would furnish any one with more striking faces than those here 
commemorated. The same rule applies to the witnesses who 
are sketched and described. We need not listen to the cross- 
examination of the great masters in the art, to have better 
samples of confusion and contradiction than are given us in this 
volume. One of the best instances we have of the stupidity which 
recurs so frequently, and which assumes so many shapes, is the 
story of a witness being asked what some one died of. ‘ He died 
of a Tuesday, Sir,” was the answer. Whether in all cases artist 
and author have chosen the right class of witnesses for the parts 
which they have to play is a difficult question. One or two of 
the witnesses remind us so much of those sketches by Mr. C. H. 
Bennett which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, that any such 
criticism of them would be dangerous. But in reality there is 
no reason why one type of witness more than another should be 
stupid, or knowing, or positive, or astonished and indignant. In 
the chapter on the Old Bailey we are told that it makes all the 
difference as regards a man’s looks whether he is in the dock or in 
the witness-box. A nice and ingenuous lad in the witness-box 
turned out the very type of sly insidious rascality when he was 
placed in the dock on a charge of perjury. ‘The man against 
whom he gave evidence appeared to have ‘ the most villainous 
face with which a man could be cursed” while he was in the dock, 
but when the tables were turned and he had to give evidence 
against his late accuser, his face, ‘‘ though homely, beamed with 
honest enthusiasm in the cause of justice.” ‘This theory, how- 
ever, though it may be plausible enough to those unacquainted 
with Courts of justice, and though it may explain the 
want of trustworthy and universal types in the present 





a 
| on which he is sitting, and placed where the prisoner is now stand. 
| ing, you, who are unaccustomed to criminal trials, would find even 
in his lordship’s face indications of crime which you would look for 
in vain in any other situation.” Our own experience is certainly 
very different. ‘The first three murderers whom we saw convicted, 
two of whom were hanged, were about the last persons in the 
world that we should have suspected of such a crime. One was a 
nice, quiet-looking lad, who had been a groom in a gentleman's 
service ; another was a pretty, rather piywante, but modest girl in 
pink ribbons, and with a pleasant smile for some of the witnesses ; 
while the third was an honest, hard-working peasant woman, the 
only indication of whose guilt was the terrible anxiety of her eyes, 
No doubt, one’s first instinct on coming into a criminal court is to 
look for signs of guilt in the face of the accused, and people who 
look hard for signs of guilt can generally find them, but the test is 
fallacious. It is for this reason, amongst others, that the book 
before us fails to do justice to its subject. Jad the artist drawn 
on actual experience, instead of trying to devise abstract types, he 

might not have felt that the end he had in view was as grand as 
that which has probably floated before him now, but he would have 
i been more likely to avoid failure. 
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Piccadilly: a Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By Lawrence 
Oliphant. (Blackwood.)—* Personally,” says Mr. Oliphant of his book, 
“T can be in no way affected by its fate, nor is it likely that I shall ever 
see or hear the criticism of which it may be the subject.” That is to 
say, he has loaded a blunderbuss, levelled it against society, and provided 
for its being fired off after ho has himself got out of hearing. It is the 
“upper ten” at which he more directly aims, his more murderous slugs, 
&c., being intended for that section of them which he calls “ the worldly- 
holy,” as opposed to the “ wholly-worldly.” We have little sympathy 
with the victims. Je damnum si interierint. But we doubt whether 
Mr. Oliphant is the right man to be trusted with their fate. His wrath 
is too indiscriminate and fierce,—incesto addidit integrum. Why should 
he sneer, for instance, at a young man of the “ lower middles ”’ because 
he is paid some four or five hundred a year for going as a missionary ? 
We presume that a missionary must live, like other men, and that if it is 
worth while to send him out at all, it is necessary to pay him. After 
all, missionaries, whatever their defects in intelligence and culture, are 
certainly above the average of men in devotion and disinterestedness. 
It is very telling, of course, to scoff at the idea of a mau who “gives up 
all for the heathen ” living in a comfortable house rent-free with a fair 
salary. Let him go without a shilling in his pocket and live in a hovel, 
and he will probably dio in six months. Just, however, or unjust, Mr. 
Oliphant’s satire is here and elsewhere vigorous; his sketches of 
character are sharply drawn (the illustrations, by the way, are curiously 
like those which Thackeray used to draw). The thread of the story on 
which the sketches are hung is not very clear, but the book is of course 
worth reading, as, indeed, what Mr. Oliphant writes could scarcely fail 
to be. 

Not While She Lives. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 2 vols. (Tinsley.) 
— This is one of the books from which we cannot conceive deriving either 
pleasure or profit. An English courtesan of a very coarse and vulgar 
type, whose proceedings Mrs. Fraser describes with unfeminine —or 
must we say feminine—boldaess, entangles the hero in a marriage, and 
prevents him from winning the girl whom he loves “ while she lives ;” s 
French courtesan of a more refined and polished sort opportunely 
hinders a match by which the said hero would have lost his love 
altogether. There is the plot, not attractive in itself, not made so by 
the telling. The English is sprinkled with French phrases more thickly, 
we think, than we have ever seen before. We have taken the trouble 
to count more than forty in one chapter; and there are four or five 
Latin and Italian words to be added to the number. We will return 
good for the evil which we have suffered in reading these volumes, by 
telling Mrs. Fraser that the motto which she prints on her title-page 








artist's gallery of witnesses, fails when tried by the test of 
experience. A barrister soon learns to judge from the first 
words or the demeanour of a witness what kind of evidence will be 
given, and yet there may be nothing in the appearance of the wit- 
ness to lead to his being assigned to any of those classes which are 
treated here as representative. Again, the appearance of prisoners 
in the dock has constantly the opposite effect to that assigned to 
it by the writer of this volume. ‘‘It is astonishing,” he says, 
‘‘how the atmosphere of the dock inverts the countenance of any 
one who may happen to be in it.” And he tells the story of a 
counsel who, in defending a very ill-favoured prisoner, said to the 
jury, ‘‘Gentlemen, you must not allow yourselves to be 
carried away by any effect which the prisoner’s appearance may 
have upon you. Remember he is in the dock; and I will 
undertake to say that if my lord were to be taken from the bench 





thus,— 
“Omnia vincit amor, 
Et nos cedamus amori,” 


is an hexameter line, or rather would be one if she had not transposed 
et and nos. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. 
E. L. Shadwell, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) —There is a great difference 
of opinion about the utility of books of extracts for the purposes of a 
teacher. There are purists who insist that a boy should never be allowed 
—at least till he has reached the last stage of his schoolboy course—to read 
anything but Attic Greek. To some extent we agree with them. Yet 
it is of the highest importance to give a boy a general idea of Greek litera- 
ture. Even if we do lose something in the matter of form, we get a more 
than corresponding gain in the substance of knowledge acquired. Such 
a view we get here. The selection covers a period of moro than a 
thousand years, from Pherecydes of Syros to Agathias. A teacher, of 
course, must use his discretion in selecting his pupils’ reading, and will 
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find abundance of materials. 
more than two-fifths of the whole, and those who belong to the “ Alex- 
andrine age,” and many of those whose works illustrate the revived 
Atticism of the Empire, may, for practical purposes, be included in the 
The value of the notes it is difficult to appraise without a 


same class. 
We have 


more detailed examination than we are ablo to give to them. 
tested them in one of the speeches from Thucydides, and find them 
satisfactory, though, perhaps, scarcely full enough. Tho introduction 
we can praise without reserve. 

Lettice Lisle. By the Aut‘ior of Stone Elge.” (Chapman and Hall.) 
—The author in her modest preface tells us that her tale is an attempt 
“to save some of tho relics of speech and thought still remaining from 
the old days.” This will give the tale a peculiar interest to many 
persons; but it has a charm which all readers of taste will appreciate. 
The peculiarities of local manners and speech, admirably given as they 
are, aro only the accessories of a very sweet and graceful picture of 
life, —of the life that is common to all places. The description of ** Wood- 
house,” the old home of the yeomau family of the Winyates, makes 
itself felt as if we saw the landscape on canvass or with the eye, and 
there are equal truthfulness and naturalness about the figures, —the stern 
old mother who does her daty without a thought of love; Amyas, with 
his placid mien and the strong nature beneath it; the fiery youngster 
Edward, and tho charming Lettico herself. But best of all, though not, 
nor meant to bo, the most attractive, is Everhard Walcott, with his 
half-cultured mind and weak, kindly nature, in whom Lettice, much his 
superior in strength of will and mental power, believes so heartily and 
loyally. The last scene of the tale, where Lettice comes back to the 
sea-coast village, by that time changed int» a fashionab'e watering-place, 
and hears the fate of those who had loved and befriended her in old 
days, is given with uncommon power and pathos. But is there not the 
least touch of cynicism in the writer's realism, in tho unheroic propor- 
tions of her heroes, and the way, so wholly unlike what is called poetical 
justice, in which her characters are disposed of ? 

Popular Antiquities of Great Britam. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 
(J. R. Smith.)—This work is based, Mr. Hazlitt tells us in his preface, 
upon the materials collected by the late John Brand, these, again, being 
largely due to an earlier antiquarian, Henry Bourne. Sir H. Ellis's 
edition of the Popular Antiquities, an edition on which Mr. Ifazlitt is 
very severe in his criticisms, is wellknown. Here we have them, entirely 
re-arranged, augmented, and corrected. The first volume treats of 
the “Calendar,” the second of “Customs and Ceremonies,” the 
third of “Superstitions.” So vast a mass of matter, gathered 
from sources so various, requires for an adequate appreciation 
more time and more knowledge than tho present writer can 
command, but he can see that thero is still room for improve- 
ment. Take, for instance, this sentence :—‘ What was called 
clean Lent commenced on the Sth of March, or Quadragesima Sun- 
day. It is mentioned in the ‘Plampton Correspondence,’ 1502-3.” 
Does Mr. Hazlitt suppose that Quadragesima always comes on the 5th 
of March, irrespective of the variations of Easter? On the subject of 
the Calendar, indeed, he is manifestly hazy. He gives certain particu- 
{ars about Ascension Day under a date at which that day cannot possibly 
fall, namely, before the Ist of May; and ho puts a note on “ Stir-up 
Sunday ” before his notico of Trinity Sunday, though he appears to be 
aware of the originof the term. On “the hourappointed for marriages,” 
zgain, he makes the extraordinary statement that “this is not fixed by the 
Church, but is left entirely to the discretion of the parties concerned. It 
usually takes place between eight or nine o'clock in the morning 
and one in the afternoon.” It is difficult to imagine that Mr. 
Hazlitt should not know that the canonical hours of marriage (only 
to be dispensed with by special licence) are between eight and 
twelve in the forenoon. These things suggest caution in following 
Mr. Hazlitt’s authority in matters where correction is not so easy; but 
the book is full of knowledge which is often entert.ining, and somotimes 
doubtless useful. Who ever heard, for instance, of so strange a custom 
23 that which prevails, or used to prevail, at Standlake, in Oxfordshire, 
where the minister of the parish, in his procession on Ascension Day, 
reads the Gospel at a barrel’s head, in the cellar of the Checquer Inn? We 
note also another statement which ought to have been used in the lato 
debate on the Church in Wales. ‘‘In such villagos [of Wales] where 
the right of grazing the churchyard has been enforced, the practice has 


3 vols. 


” 


alienated the affections of very great numbers from the clergymen and | 


their churches, so that many have become Dissenters for the singularly 
uncommon reason that they may bury their frienls in Dissenting 
burying-grounds, plant their graves with flowers, and keep them clean 
and neat, without any danger of their being cropt.” 

Jabez Oliphant ; or, the Merchant (Bentley.)—This 
book is called on the title-page “a novel,” but it doos not answer the 
description. Jabez is a man who has realized a largo fortune in the tea 
trade, and who retires to his native village, Reinsbor, in the Craven 


vince. 3 vols. 


country, where he acts tie part of a social reformer, and hopes to bring (New York: Putnam), various critical and literary papers publis 


about a local millennium. From first to last, this character—the man 
and his doings—is a caricature, and made so consciously by the author. 
For instance, “ Tho Society for the Propagation of Virtue,” which Jabez 
founds in Reinsber, with its system of marks, five for going to church 


Writors of the “ Attic age” proper occupy | Sunday, &c., is a very good joke; but it is out of place in what should 


be, from its description, a tale of real life, as much out of place as by 
common rules of taste we hold a ghost or any supernatural appearance 
to be. In fact, men and things that are quite natural and probable are 
mixed up with men and things that aro neither the one nor the other. 
For, besides the comic figure of Jabez, there is the tragic figure, con- 
ceived in a most melodramatic spirit, of Lord Stainmore, who constructs 
a plot against his rival, which is about as improbable as Mr. Oliphant’s 
“Society.” This incongruity between the real and the unreal diminishes 
but does not destroy the reader's pleasure in a clever book. Some of 
the sketches are very good, the old Tory Squire, Sir George Highside, 
the cynical Mr. Fothergill, and the heroine, whose brisk skirmishes 
with her uncle’s enemies we enjoy greatly, are all excellent. 

The Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French of E. van 
Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” (Mac- 
millan.)—The teller of these “stories of insect life” is supposed to have 
seen the scenes which he describes human-life size. And he tells them 
with humour and power, an under-current of satire, satire against life 
in general and French life in particular, ranning through the whole. 
“ Poor fly!” he says of an insect caught in a spider's web, “ it looked so 
wretched that I almost thought its expression human ;” and again, of 
the parasite which escapes from the victim when its doom is sealed. 
“Certainly the little abortion was not without dexterity. It was of 
those who survive all disasters, pass uninjured through all revolutions, 
and always find a niche to rest in somewhere. It all depends upon con- 
stitution.” There are heads in France which that cap will suit. 
The book is full of curious details about insect life; few of 
them, we suppose, new, but skilfully set out. There is nothing 
more wonderful among these than the account of the habits of the ant, a 
aiov 02071264, if ever thore was ono, but which man in his egotism 
neglects, because he considers that his advantage is the final cause of 
all creation, and contemns the creatures which do not subserve it. For 
what is even the bee to the ant? Why, as our author says, the creature 
“not only owns slaves, but also breeds numerous herds.” What does the 
reader suppose these “milch-cows” of the ant to be? Why, they are 
plant lice or aphides. They collect the eggs of these creatures, build 
houses for them, rear them, and enjoy the saccharous fluid which they 
exude. Other wonderful creatures there are on which we would gladly 
dwell,—the grave-digger, for instance, xecrophorus vespillo. Mr. 
Gleditsch observed four individuals of these species bury during a 
captivity of fifty days “four frogs, three birds, two fish, a mole, and 
two grasshoppers, besides the entrails of another fish, and two pieces of 
The insect is about as big as a dung-beetle. 

Caught ina Trap. By John C. Hutcheson. 3 vols. (Newby.)— 
The gentleman who is ‘‘caught” is a certain adventurer who runs off 
with a half-witted girl, expecting to get a fortune with her. The for- 
tune is hers if she reaches the age of twenty-one, or, marrying before, 
marries with her mother’s consent. The adventurer has been told that 
her birthday is on August 27, and marries her on the 25th, and 
afterwards discovers that she was not born till the 29th. So he loses 
the money. But is it not a fact—we speak with the dillidence of a lay- 
mapn—that a person is legally of age on the day be/vre the birthday ? 
The plot is made up with a scheme of vengeance, a supposed murder, 
the love-making of a good couple, and other accessories. The most 
noticeable thing in the book is the strange blundering in matters of 
which one would hardly suppose any maa to be ignorant. Ima- 
gine a“ ritualist” clergyman reading prayers from a /ectera, cr 
any clergyman boing presented to a living fir a period of five 
years because the patroness wanted to keep a hold upon him. The 
Latin and the English which Mr. Hutcheson employs are equally 
extraordinary. In one place we hear of a bride being led to “ Hymen’s 
sacrifical font,” and in another are edified with this reflection on the 
troubles of human life, * Tuli sunt sollicite vite,” a corrupt passage, ue 
emendation of which we should suggest as a useful exercise for young 


ox-lung.” 


scholars. 
Evercises in Practical Chemistry, Series 1., Qualitative Exercises, by 
A, G. Vernon-Harcourt and H. G. Madan (Clarendon Press) is a 











very careful, and, as far as it takes the student, the analysis of a single 
salt, “one acid and ono base,” really effective plan of teaching. If wo 
have a fault to find with it, this is that there are not enough lessons on 
important common things at the beginning, so as to connect the shreds 


| of knowledge which a pupil already possesses with the more exact reve- 
lations of chemical science. And may we add that there is too much 
attention and space given to what, if the phrase may bo allowed, we 
may call special “fads” of the authors; as, for instance, standard 
| solutions for everything, which involve great trouble, and are no more 
Is there not something alarming, 


| useful than ordinary test-solutions ? 


too, in the general direction to keep all residues of experiments? Bat 

the volume is a capital handbook. 
| Mr. Parke Godwin republishes in a volume called Out of the Past 
hed iu 


the Democratic Review, Patuan'’s Moath!y, &. Many of tas essiys are 
of considerable worth. Wo may mention especially those on “ Mr. 
Ruskin’s Writings,” “Comte's Philosophy,” and * Strauss’s Life of Jesus.’ 
In this last there is an argument put with noticeable force agaiast the 


on Sunday, ten for going on a woek-day, five for eating a cold dinner on , * mythical” theory drawn from the moutioa mado by tie Evangelists 
y; going : g i : 
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of the mother of our Lord. How simple, how plain, how devoid, so to 


speak, of colour is the picture of Mary in the Gospels; and, on the | 


other hand, how infinite the variety of the myths which have grown up 
about her personality in later ages! 

The Bairns; or Janet's Love and Service. By the Author of 
“Christie Redfern’s Troubles.” (Hodder and Stoughton.)—We have 
not found this “tale from Canada” very easy reading, though the 
different scenes and manners do something to help it off. The best 
part of the book is before we get to Canada; the Minister's experiences 
in Merleville, a New England town; there are some entertaining 
descriptions of the “truck” system, in which the good people of those 
parts are fond, it would soem, of paying for spiritual services. 

Guide to the Western Alps. (Longmans.) 1870.—Mr. Ball sends us 
a new edition of his admirable guide, which has long been the moun- 
taineer’s best authority on all the region to which it refers. Mr. Ball 
tells us that even since the last edition of this guide was published, 
“such extensive changes have occurred that it has become necessary to 
re-write muny routes, and to introduce elsewhere extensive corrections 
and additions.” 
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—. 
| Fleet (C.), Tales and Sketches for Fireside Reading, 8vo ..... -...(Washbourne) 9 © 
| Freeman (E. A.), History of the Cathedral Church of Wells, 12mo (Mac millan) 3 6 
Gatty (A.), The Testimony of David, drawn from the Psalms «(Bell & Daldy) 9 6 
| Grant (C, W.), Guide to Bourding-Out System of Pauper Children (Knight & Co.) 1 6 
| Grote (J). Examination of the Utilitarian Philosop hy ...(Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 12 9 
| Houghton (W.), Seaside Walks of a Naturalist. cr Svo ............ ( troombri dge) 36 
| Jamieson (R.), Commentary on Old aud New Testaments, vol 6 (Collins & Co.) 15 9 
ROPE £0 TSTOA PPOIREG, BIO. vee vccscscccosssrascessnndntusantoseeniteneszered (Longman) 5 9 
Little (A) Book about Great Britain, by Azamat Batuk (Bra: ibury, Evans,& Co.) 46 
Moore (W.), Pericula Urbis, a Satire, cr 8vo -(Longman) 36 
Nugent (E.), Optics, Light and Shade, cr 80 .........cseccccsorsessoreersenes (Strahan) 56 
| O'Callaghan (J. C.), History of the Lrish Brigades in the Service of France, 
b  . FOF BUG svsesscovsncccsveveors ...(Cameron & Ferguson) 10 6 
|} Old and New “Tiome, a Canadian Tale, l2mo - (Oliphant) 29 
| Oliphant (Mrs.), The Three Brothers, 3 vols cr Svo --(Haurst & Blackett) 31 ¢ 
Oliphant (T. L.), The Jacobite Lairds of Gask, 8VO ..........ccceecsecseceesee( (Griffin) 21 6 
Parry « Aivithesiast Charles), Memorials of, by his Brother, erSvo ...(Strahan) 5 0 
Patterson (G.), Tae Doctrine of the Trinity, Cr SVO  ...........c.ceceeceeeee (Oliphant) 3 6 
Picton (J. A.), New Theories and the Old Faith, er (Williams & Norgaie) 3 6 
Ruskin (J.), Lectures on Art at Oxford, 8vo.. «.(Macmillan) 6 ¢ 
Stone (S. J.), Lyra Fidelium, Twelve Hymns on the. Apost es Creed (8S. P.C. KE.) 16 
Suffolk (W. 'T.), On Microscopical Manipulation, 12m0..........0s:c000.00 (Gillman) 6 
| Wallich (G. C.), Eminent Men of the Day, with Photographs, 4to (Van Voorst) 21 0 
| ———— —<——= —= 
| tt is particular sia requested that all applications for copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and co:munications upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
| Cloth, 3s, Frontispiece by J. Swain, 
> ‘ nl Ty id bl > 
FJORD, ISLE, AND TOR. 
| “The volume will meet with a welcome from many readers......... It is pleasantly 
written, brief, aud compact.”—aily News. 
* Altogether the book is one to carry in one’s knapsack or valise during the 
happy time of our holiday excursion, and to give a place to, on our bookshelves, 
| afterwards, as a must pleasant remembraucer.”—Sua. 
| r 
| CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland street, Strand. 
| ~ Beautifully bound i in cloth, 2s, Frontispiece by J. Swain. 
| ’ r nl 
| MISTLETOE GRANGE. 
| “There are some useful facts cleverly stated.”"—Athenwum, 
| *A series of lessons in physical scieuce thrown into the form of a rattling story.’ 
name Telegraph. 
| For extended notices in Morning Post, Sun, &., &2., apply to the Publisher. 
| CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland street, Strand. 
arn OT = ~ aeons = Sa 





IL DENM A N, 
WINE MERCHANT, 20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 
Invites attention to his 16s. CASE, containing a PINT SAMPLE of 


SANTORIN PORT. 


SS Gaate mame | Pare, dry, and full-bodied.—At 


SANTORIN MADEIRA, ends sideline 
CATALONIAN PORT. Rich and dry.—At 18s. per doz. 
CATALONIAN SHERRY. quarts. 


CLARET (Gavrmise), at 10s 6d per doz. qts., in quantities of + doz., 38s. | 


PATRAS, Hock character 

PATRAS, Burgundy do. » at 20s per dozen quarts. 
KEPHISIA, Claret’ do. } 
COMO, Rich Port character, at 32s per doz. quarts. 








LACHRYMA CHRISTI (Pure Atrar WINE), Red and White, at 48s 


per doz. quarts, 


TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 





LFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully H ae 


located on the margin of the sea, and accessible has been pa'd by the 
from all p: arts by London and South-Western Railway RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


and by Great Western, Midland, und 
‘ter Railways rid Portisheac ddress 
ter Railways rid Portishead. Address ACCIDEN 





rid Barnstap! 
Bristol and 





as Comper 
rs @o 














F ALL KIN DS | from the hard and nas 





MILLION Grave RS NEW V HWARMONIUA 


Is. 


ASSURANCECOMPANY, CRAMER'S NEW HARMONIUMS, on the American 


isation for system, and usually — Amorican organs, are free 


vility of the ordinary ins 




















tru- 


—¥. BOER, Mmcommhe, North Deven. (Riding, Driving, Waiking, Hunting, &c.) ments. They are remat je for a round, free, flow- 
NHEA ig ROUTE TO ILFRACOMB Ik. | An Annual P ayment of £4 to £6 dbs insures £1,000 | 128 tone ; > slp a uit ng that of the Or, gan me a @ closely 

J Daily Service by Great Western Railway and , &t Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week | oe = = ee ee ee : =S sth races 
Steamers from Bristol (vid Portishead Pier), calling at for Iujury, ~ _ at —, t oe m we age machinery 
Lynmouth. ; A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing ie aa omens. tee wee een eee 0. are thereby 
: Time. . Single. Return, | has been declared, payable in and after L371 he awbled to supply very SUPCHOF INsraMents Mt prices 

SRS ie aes For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway | ™¥¢h lower than hitherto. 

Ist Yad Ist.2nd | Stations, to the Local Agents, or atthe Oflices,64 Corm- | PRICES. ¢ 
Paddington to Ifracombe.. 280210420 316 |) bill, and 10 Regent = et, London, | Black Walnut or Oak) Knee Swell 5 Octaves 12 
Oxford . to Iifracombe.. 21/0 15/6/3240 23/3 WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sceretary. | Harmonium......... rr er ee Te # 
Reading to Ifracombe,,.; 226166340253 _- --- —_ rf ‘iin 1s 
Warwick... to Ilfracombe... 290210 440 31/9 YPoeprwepy Dp TADpR rman . - _ — tops — 22 
Lenmsingtonto Ilfracombe... 20/0210 440 S19 | IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA, | we = 6 Stops _ 28 
y 25/6. 18/6 39/0 28/3 Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, | Rosewood or Wa ulnut — 8 Stups _ M4 


Janbury ... to [fracombe,,. - 
Stroud ,,.... to Ifracombe,,, 17,0 12,0 26/0 1 
Cirencester to Ilfracombe... 16/0 LL 6/246 t 
Swindon .., to Ilfracombe... 11. 10 15/6 11/0236 16 
Chippenhamto Ilfracombe.... 1140 126 8/5)19/6 154 


Debility, and Pulmonary ¢ 








i a ae 





most delicate stomach, 


Bath .....0006 to Ilfracombe... 12.0 no’n 10,3, 70,166.11,3 | Warehousemen, and by the 
The Return Tickets are available for One Month | 
satin dices Ribas aisacs Sanenan hye oft orgs 
Ss Third-Class Tickets are issued by 6 a.m. train from | L£wA R- CO 
Paddington. J 


Returni ng from Ilfracombe and Ly 
morning (Sundays excepted) in time for 
Up Trains from Bristol to London, & 





mouth every 
le Afternoon 





)», Pateutees 





J.C. . FIELI 





y | tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
’ 

) Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
} 


MPLEXILONS 
for all who use the “United Service” Soap 
Tablet, which also imparts a delicious fragrance, | or moderateness of prices, The Bedding ma 

Manufactured by 


‘oinplaints, is highly nutri- | CRAMER'S Pianoforte 
(The at in E irope) 
207 and 209 REGENT STREET, W. 





Manufacturers. 


Stock of Tron and Brass Bedsteads and Ch 


| faetured on the premises and Bed-hangings 
of the Self-fitting Candles. | of guaranteed quality. Patent Iron Bedsteads, fit 


other 


gan, and Harmonium Gallery 


JEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — WILLIAM S, BURTON'S 


ild- 


ren’s Cots stunds unrivalled, either for extent 


nu- 
are 
ted 


“ , > ad bs A THQ” 1% RAND | Sold ve 0 hemists, Oil and Ltalian Warehouse: men, and | with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 11s, 
_ AL POLYTECHNIC,—* SAND hers | Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 


and the SUEZ CANAL.” by Professor Pepper.— * * Use no oth 
Musical Entertainment. by George Buckland, Esq.— ” 


See 





name on each Tablet. variety, from £1 to £30. Complete suites of Bed- 








room Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished 


“The Heart of Stone,” with Spectral Scenes.—The < d jan ed deal. alw: on sh These are made 
American Organ daily. —And other attractions, all for MRS. S. A. “i L LE N’S poy ig, “meee trtage  l shut age cg aoe — 
One Shilling, = - W ORLD'S | article is guaranteed. China Tvilet Ware in great 
YOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The AIR RESTORER or DRESSING variety, from 4s the set of five pie es. Furniture for 
% LAST PORTRAIT of CHARLES DICKENS, will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | Dining-Rooms A most complete assortment is on 
pronounced by the press to be * the most like-life ” ever youthful colour and beauty. oor ri Bann tr —y 47 Ga Wil t TAM S BURTON. 
. ry Glasses from 7 id. sL h 5 N, 

taken by the London Stere: yscopie Company, is shown IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. Paoatling "cto ts by appointment, to H.R.H. 






daily on the Great Dise, 
eight. F ALLING Hai 








at half-past two and quarter to IT will promote luxuriant growth, ita Metenn of Wales 
is immediately checked, 











sends a Catalogue containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 


none re ~ THIN Hair thickened. , ists of prices: - ‘the 20 large Show-ro ; 

PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for BALDNESS prevented. With Hats of pricssend plone of the 20 large Show-socmns, 

~ post free, 59 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 5, and 4 Newman 

FI OORING. —ik yw ARD'S PATEN It removes all dandriff, street; 4, 5. and 6 Perry's pl we; and | Newnan yard, 

No. 1,548. IT contains neithe r oil nor dye. 3 London, The cost of delivering goods to the most 

The only kind guaranteed to stand. : in large bottles, price Six Shillings. distaut parts of the United Kingdom by Riilway is 

95, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET. OXFORD Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under- 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. ’ take delivery at a small fixed rate. 





COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.. “2253 °27 nes" 
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ing upon 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 


PREPARED 


IS GENUINE. 


SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN 





FLOUR 


CORN. 


Beware of CHEAp QUALITIES bearing a false name, depend- 


the 


recommendation 


of PRroFes 


SIONAL CERTIFICATE= 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGITS, and LUSTRES 


S for Gas and Candles, 


CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 


MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


Mess, Export, aud Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 
BIRMINGHAM—M: imnufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. 


LONDON- 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
Hi. ;« & & 
e 156, § ™ RAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the F t Manufacture. 

The largest and most vari ied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Clim: ute, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
4 MEAT carried the FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, 
HAVRE, and AMSTERDAM. 

“Ministry of War, Berlin.—Notice is given hereby 
that arrangements have been made with Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company. Limited. for the supply, as 
an article of food, of tt Extract to all the troops of 
the North-German Con ¢ 

CAUTION. — Only 
Inventor, Paron Lichig 
genuine jar. 

In every household » this Extract has been 
fairly tried its use is permanently adopted both for 
beef-tea and * r soups, sauces, &e. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL 
j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
t effective invention in the 
iNT. \. The use of the steel 
effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn roun¢ : the body, while the re- 
qguisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LE\ ER, t ting with so mach ease 
and closeness that it cann e detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which ec fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s 6d, and 31s 6d; — uge, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6 nd 52s 60; », Is Sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 62 Gd: pos tage, Is Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Jobu W hite, Post- 
Office, Piccadilly. 

PATENT. 


EW 
= sTOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
‘4 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London, 
t OLLOWAY'S PILLS are the most 


gentle, yet most effective aperients, and there- 
> a family medicine than any 
4 the 
and thoroughly cleanse 
s Pills are most useful in 
nac hy indnsed by luxurious 
iher cause They have 
fter eve ry other means 
ying they are strengthen- 
re inereasing nervous and 
muscular power, These Pills do not excite any violent 
action in the body: hence they are specially suited to 
the young and feeble, whose constitutions may be irre- 
trievably “injured by more } 1edicines, 





‘ranted genuine by the 
ignature is on every 









stock ” for 


LETTERS PATENT. 


gentlemen to be t he mi 
curative treatment < f Hel 
spring, so often hurtful it 






















fore better calculated { 
other drug. They alw: 
the liver, stimulate the kid 
the whole system. Holl 
chronic weakness of the s 
living, sedentary habits, « 
restored the emacia 
had failed. While they ar¢ 
ing, while regulating the 




















werful n 


| For cleansing and improving the teeth, 





| Nursery. 


A 


stomach right, rouse | 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Poreign. 


All articles marked in plain figures, 


STABLISHED 1807.] 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 





."s AVELLERS, and EXPEDIT IONS. 

The most commodious, light, and useful Tents 
for Travellers. Sportsmen, and Expeditions are to be 
obtained at BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'’S, 2 Duke 
street, London Bridge, S.E. Hlustrated Catalogues 
post free. 


kK LAZENBY and ‘SON'S “PICKLI ES 
‘4e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


e+ EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


YVABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
| a PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


TOOTH PASTE, 
and imparting 
1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE 


a@ natural redness to the gums. Price 





GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE, 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful, and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth ; warranted to remain white 
and as tirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box, 





GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its a, greeable prope rties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache, Price 5s. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
GODFREY'S EX TRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect iu suften- 
ing, improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear and bexutiful. lt removes 
Tan, Sunburn, &e., and all distigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
soft, clear, and smooth, GODFREY’S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Sold in bottles, price 2s 9d., by all Chemists 
and Perfumers, 








PURE CLARETS. 

No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire) 

3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux) ... 

5.—Dessert ¢ Muret...( Fine flavoury Bordeaux).. 36s, 
T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, Ww. 





” 


” 





CORNHILL SHERRY. Per doz. 

This elegant, dry, pure, Cadiz Wine, 30 
specially shipped to CHARLES WAT. OUS. 

SON and Co., is pre-eminently free from acidity. 

EXCELLENT CLARET, 16s per doz., with fine 
bouquet, A comprehensive Price List free. Carriage 
paid, Terms cash. Established 1798. 
CHARLES WATSON and CO., 





Per doz. 


30s. 


30 Cornhill. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Greag 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label; cork | branded * Kinshan’ 3 LL Whisky.” 
U NVILL E and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old [rish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO.,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


p= AERATED 








WATERS— 
ELLIS'S. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None genuine uwuless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each botile bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield. 


Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel 
keepers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 


North Wales. 





London Agents, W. Best and Sons, Henrietta 
street, Cavendish square. 
CE SAFES and WENUIAM LAKE 


ICE.—The Wenham Lake Ice Company's cele- 
brated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Duplex KEFRIGERATOR, Registered 1869, titted with 
water-tanks and filters, combiue every real improve 
ment, and are unequalled for simplicity, efficency, 
durability, and economy. The New Doubie-wall Ice 
Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter-Dishes, lee-cream 
Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappe Pails, for 
use with the Lmproved Freezing-Powders, and every- 
thing connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
most modern, and reliable character. Wenham 
Lake Ice delivered in town for less than 1d per Ib.; 
or, packages of 2s 6d, 5s, 9s, and upwards, forw arded. 
into the country by goods’ train without perceptible 
waste, Illustrated price-lists free, at the sole office, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, M40 Strand, W.C, 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
kK) The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on ald 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—Wher advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses oa the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


DIRECT SUBMARINE ROUTE TO 


INDIA. 


OPENING OF NEW CABLE.—REDUCTION OF TARIFF. 





TBLEGRAMS from the UNITED KINGDOM 
MEDITERRANEAN Company's Cables to 
Bombay. 





are NOW SENT by the FALMOUTH and ANGLO- 
Egypt, and thence by the BRITISH-INDIAN Line to Aden and 
The lines are worked throughout by English clerks. 

Messages will be received at the Company's Station, No, 74 Old Broad street, and at all the Postal Telegraph 


Offices in Great Britain and Ire!and. at the following rates:— 











For Telegrams of 


Ten Words. Twen enty Wo ords, 


To Aden ... pre i aha _ one oii ess . 96 Own 2 8 0 
. Bombay, ¢ ‘aleutta. Ma ind other places west of Chittagong... 117 0 ow “2 lV 0 

, Ceylon and Stations in I 1 east of Chittagong is a pes $i @ oe 310 

. ” Egypt, Alexandria . ase we ae — ine 11) 0 
. Cairo and Suez ° . _ one 1li 0 
Gibraltar and Malta... oo — vin ol 0 

, Portugal (all Stations) ane po oa _ ae oo 0 
(ditto) o 9 0 


*) Sp rin 
Half the T wenty-Word Rate 
To ensure the transmission « 
order them to be sent * VIA 
Authorities free of charge. 


‘LMU MUTH,” these 


66 Old Broad street, London, June 14, 1870. 


s fore very additional Ten Words, 
ige: to Egypt and India by the New Submarine Route. the public should 


From the Provinces 2s and Ire ‘land, 1s extra. 
words being signalled as an Iustruction by the Posta 


By order, 
JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 


Mr. GROTE’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. Svo, 45s. 
DJLATO and other COMPANIONS of 
SOKRATES. By Grorce Grote, F.RS, Doz, 
Oxon., and LL.D., Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London. 





Also, now ready, 


| An ALPHABETICAL INDEX to My, 


GROTE’S PLATO. (76 pp.) 8vo. 2s 6d. 


| ' 
| Mr. GROTE'S HISTORY of GREECE, 


From the Earliest Period to the Close of the Genera- 


tion contemporary with Alexander the Great. Fourth 
| Edition. With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 8 yols, 
| Svo. 112s, 
4, 
A POPULAR EDITION of GROTE's 


HISTORY of GREECE. With Portrait and Plans, 
l 


2 vols. Post 8vo. 6s each. 
7" Any volume of this cheaper edition may be had 





CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS of the ANCIENT 
CLASSICS, with ANALYTICAL INDEXES, 
Just published, 


D RYDEN’S VIRGIL 
1 vol. small Svo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


| 
| 
| v )HN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
| 
| 


l 


Of all the classical translations we can boast, none 
is so acceptable to the class of readers to whom the 
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BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
TNCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 

{ ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia, Drafts negotinted and collected; 

money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 

for which may be ascertain - at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street. ) 
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D" -BENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 
CENT. 

CEYLON COMPANY 

Subscribed Cap £75 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent. and for five years at 6 per 
cent, per annum; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company 

A, CAMERON, See retary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Pe ad | street, E.C, 
[PERL LIFE INSUR ANCE 
COMPAN 7 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 O!d Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FICE—No. 16 Pall Mal!, London, 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Aunuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, on 
“paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effe 
on very liberal conditions. 

Seger Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

NDREW B ADEN x Actuary and Manager. 
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INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 


street, Biackfriars, London. E.C, 

The Oldest Insurance Office in - tence. Founded 
aud still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department, 

The Wholeof the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on L olicies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 59 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return 1 Fire Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent. 

The Directors are willin 
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Returned in Abatement of Premiums do....... 600,773 
ASSETS 


Her MAJESTY, IR. 
Wigmore street, London, W. 


[| (XIVIL = SERVICE and 
J EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEST.— 
A Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami- 
nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain by 
previous trial their fituess for any public examination. 
For wer apply, by letter only, to the Hon. 
See., J. W. CARLILE, Esq., 1 King’s Bench walk, 
Te ample, E.C 


H. a “NICOL aL, I Merchant. Cl lothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON..,....000006 «41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
seesee = 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 
one sovereign: if with silk lapels, one guinea each. 

H. J. Nicolls Summer Overcoats, of flne Melton 
Cloths, from two to three guineas each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Imperial Drill Vests, in white, drab, 
and gray, three for one guinea. Quilting vests, 163 each, 

I Nicoll’s Special Manufacture of Summer 
Tweeds and Cheviots for 14s. Trousers, in well- 
arranged colours, for morning dress, riding, or the 
promenade, These cloths are also well adapted for 
suits for touring. fishing, or shooting, the wools for 
such purposes being dyed in close imitation of the 
national heather tints for the Highlands, or the more 
sober hues of the clay and moss combinations for 
anglers’ uses, the prices for the suits being from two 
guineas, 

Hi. J. Nicoll’s Twilled Cloth Morning Coats from 
35s; also Frock Coats from two guineas. 

For BOYS RETURNING from SCHOOL. 

Suits for the Sea-side, morning or evening dress, 
ready for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
hours’ notice. 

Kuickerbocker suits from 21s ; 
21s; jacket, vest, and trouser suits from £2 2s; 
land dresses from £2 2s, 

A New Dress.—H. J. Nicoll’s Belt Dress for Boy's 
first Suit, registered Feb. 11,1870. This suit can be put 
onthe tigure much more quickly than those in ordi- 
nary use, and removed also with equal celerity. Its 
peculiar construction causes it when worn to press 
evenly on the body, thereby superseding the necessity 
of wearing braces or other suspendets. These very 
pretty suits are one guinea each. 

Hats, caps, hosiery, shirts, &c., 


of dress, 

For LADIES. 
H. J. Nicoll’s New Carriage or Dust Cape, “ The 
Prependeo,” the configuration of which is such that, 
while it completely covers the dress in front, the 
arms, though protected, have full liberty, besides 
covering the back as much as is necessary. Made 
from the light Llama Cloths at 10s 6d, 
Il. J. Nicoll’s Waterproof Tweed and fine Melton 
Cleth Costumes, 3ls 6d and £2, Also Waterproof 
Cloaks “L'Utile.” “The Killarney,” and the Guinea 
Circulars, with hoods; specialities in Riding Habits, 
from three to six guineas; Pantalons, 3ls 6d; 
Promenade and House Jackets, &c. 
H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London are 114 to 120 
Regent street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley 
street; Liverpool, 50 Bold street; Birmingham, 39 
New street. 
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| learned lan; guages are & Clusped book and a sealed 
| fountain.”—Sir W. Scort. 
| Uniform —¥ h Pope's Homer. 
The ILIAD, 1 vol., 3s 6d. | The ODYSSEY, 1 vol., 3s 6d, 
Will range with the Ak line or similar Editions Of the 
Poets. 
Edinburgh: JouNn Ross and Co. 
| MARSHALL, and Co, 
BARTLE on HADES. 
MIE STA'TE of the DEAD; a Demon- 
stration from the Bible that Christ redeemed 
| the World in the Prison of Hades. Crown 8vo, 4s, 
“ The true theory.”—S¢. James's Chronicle, 
‘A masterpiece of thought and research,”—Livrerpool 
samy. 

* The book abounds in traces of vigorous and clear 
thought. "—Chureh Review. 

* Must revolutionize and reform the whole world of 
religious thought and opinion."—* A Convert” in the 
Rock. 

London: 





London: SIMPKIN, 





LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster row. 


The RED RIVER DIFFICULTY. 
HE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 
LAND. By Lord MILTON and Dr. CHEADLE. 
Comprising & most interesting account of the Red 
River Territory. S8vo, cloth, with Illustrations and 
Maps, 6s. 

“This volume contains some excellent sketches of 
romantic and perilous travel, a good account of the 
central region of North America, and some reflections, 
not without value, on the capabilities of this immense 
tract.”"—T7'imes, 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 


Just publishe ,. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


Q* the RESTORATION of HEALTH; 
being Essays on the Principles upon which the 
Treatment of many Diseases is to be conducted. By 
THOMAS INMAN, M.D., London, Physician to the Royal 
Intirmary, Liverpool, &c., &e. 
London: H, K. Lewis, 156 Gower street. 
Now ready, price 2s. 
.” E PONTIFICAL DECREES 
AGAINST the MOTION of the EARTH, con- 
sidered in their bearing on the Theory of advanced 
Ultramontanism. 
London: BuRNs, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman 
street, and 63 Paternoster row, 


Reece ATION of the RURAL POOR. 
By GILBERT MALCOLM SperROAT. Note.—* The 

amended proposals of the Government, June 16, are 

largely in the direction of the author's conclusions 

published several months ago.” 4s 6d, 

R. J. Busn, 32 Charing Cross. 


if MPORTANT NOTICE—In 

consequence of the rebuilding of premises, to 
commence in July next, BICKERS and SON have 
decided to offer a large portion of their SURPLUS 
STOCK, including the entire editions and remainders 
of several valuable works, at marvellously reduced 
prices for cash, A special clearance list on application. 
—1 Leicester square, W.C. 


T= » LONDON LITERARY AGENCY. 


—lInstituted to facilitate intercourse between 
Authors and Publishers, and to supply the Provincial 
Press with literary and political matter. Manuscripts 
examined, advised upon, and disposed of; Books, &c., 
seen through the press; Pamphlets prepared on any 
subject; Translations made; and literary business of 
every kind pre ey and efliciently managed. 

Offices : 23 Tavistock street, Covent Garden. 


DINBURGH — ACADEMY. — The 


y Directors of the Edinburgh Academy are pre- 
pared to receive applications forthe vacant CLASSICAL 
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they kave named “CONVENT CLOTH.” It is made | 
entirely of silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and | 
very strong. The pri ce is only one guinea anda half the 
The intrinsic value, however, is about two- 
It is not to be 








dress, 
thirds more than the price named, 


JAY'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Rogent street. i 


MASTERSUIP, Information as to the duties and 
emoluments of the office may be obtained from Mr. 
Alexander Brown, Clerk to the Directors, 4 N. St 
David street, Edinburgh, with whom applications 
(accompanied by 20 copies of testimonials) must be 
lodged on or before Monday, 4th July. The next 
Master will be expected to enter on his duties on 


| October 1. 


Edinburgh Academy, May 23, 1870. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY. 


Ready early next week, oe oo free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP P BOOKS 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 


Ready early next week, siti free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CMEAPSIDE. 


CAS 





Now re ody, price 64 6d. 
SELL’S 
FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
MAN and WIFE. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH) 
GREECE. By Hilary Skianer. 
HOW to CATCH a THIEF. By a Real | out ” the 
Detective. By Captain Bennett, RN. 
LETTER from GENERAL GARI-| PUNCH and JUDY. 
BALDI “On the STATE of} NEW GUNS. 


ITALY.” LIFE in NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. 


SPINNING. Poem. By Julia Goddard. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


“DOT. 
LIMBS of the LAW.—Oyer and Ter- |} SIMANCAS. 

miner. By F. W. Rowsell. An ADVENTURE with a BURGLAR. 
MANCHESTER. LEIPZIG. By Ulick Burke, M.A. 
SAPPHO. Poem. Illustrated. By | THREE EASTERN TALES. 

Louisa Taylor. EMERSONIANA. 
The CHILDREN'S CORNER.—Yellow- | ELINOR Poem. Illustrated 
| INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS. 








Legs. 
LONDON LAND RIOTS of 1816. 
Walter Thornbury. Illustrated by E. Hughes. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.c. 


In crown 8vo, with 2 Illustrations, price 5s. 


_2 se to SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS. 


“A right method of questioning is half an answer.”"—Lord Bacon, 
London: LONGMANS, GReEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 








Now ready, Vol. L, in 8vo, price 7s 61, cloth (to be completed in One more volume). 
Dp . reyarn —_ * . a . . 
} gemmene EDUCATION in IRELAND: the Confessions of a 
AVE Queen's Collegian. By F, H. O'DONNELL, M.A. Vol. I. The FACULTY of 
ARTS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “AMY HERBERT.” 
On Monday next, in feap, 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
TPHOUGHTS for the AGE. sy the Author of *“ Amy 
Herbert,” * Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &c. 
London: Lona MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In 1 vol, 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 


a by IIIS WORDS: an Attempt to Weigh a certain | 
e 


Kind of Evidence respecting Christ. 

“The author writes in a temperate and philosophic spirit."—/vess and St, James's 
Chronic le. 

“ The summing- up of the author's argument strikes us as valuable for its con- 
densed force.”—uglish Churchman, 

* We esteem this a book of considerable merit. The writer deserves honour for 
the dispassionate spirit, the logical method, the extreme fairness, with which his 
conclusions are presented.”"—Luglish ladependent. 

“The work will be found a valuable aid to all honest seekers of the 
in Jesus.”"—Literary Worle 


truth as it is 


* The argument is very gov ul of its kind, and the author seems to remember that ! 


it hi us limits.”"— Contemporary Revie, 

* The scholarly manner in which the important question of the aut hentic “ity of 
the sacred narrative is vindicated against the flimsy cavilling of Rationalism 
deserves the highest praise.”"— Watchman. 

“ This book is plain and perspicuous; pleasant to read, and abound ing in the 
information usually needful for academical students. ! -verent 





The tone —_ re 

and religious—that is, it draws the mind to Christ personaily."—Chur 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

NEW WORK by the REV. G. W. COX, M.A, 
In Two Volumes 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 
-_ r , , warm ro 
HE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. By the 

Rev. GeorGe W. Cox, M A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. | 

“A work of singular interest, which we hope to examiue more fully.” 
Review, April. 

“It is impossible, in the limited space which we can devote to the work before 
us, to do justice either to the interest of its subject or to the varied scholarship and 
ingenuity of its author......... It will be seen from this how vast are the materials of 
these volumes: how calculated to interest scholars generally and to it wt the 
wiser student of folk-lore who desires to know what great truths are veiled under 
our popular myths; and consequently how well the book deserves to take the very 
foremost rank as an authority in the important study of popular mythology. Jo 
a and Queries 

*A learned an a elaborate contribution to the science of comparative mythology 
ccdlies tnightly Review, 

‘A solid and masterly book on a great subject, and one which should be carefully 
studied by every one who takes the least interest in liberal learning. —(Confemporary 
Review. 








—lidinburah 






* This is one of those fe w books which, instead of criticizing, we prefer to 
mend In an age which is painfully fertile in superticial treatises up 
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subje msolation t »mect with a work which has been car 
which « rs every evidence of having been undertaken with good res ried | 
out with due deliberation, and treated in a style which is satisfactory in its process 
and agreeable in its results.” —Athenwum, 

A laborious work h places yet another laurel-wreath on the teow of 
English scholar: hip.”"—.raminer, 

‘The work is crammed with learned illustrations of every sort. and ey 
wh » do not r 2 as the author would wish it to be read will tt 
& ‘jes, Dai re, 


L nine LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster sow 4 


| BARBNABY BUDGE ....... 


MAGA ZIN E } bonsev ana x60" 


By Wilkie Collins. St. JOHN'S of SHOTTESBROOK. A 

Serkshire Legend. By Peter Browne, 
FAMOUS BRITISH SHIPS.—* Cutting | WARTIN CHUZZLEWIT.... 
*« Chevrette "—Lieut. Dalzell. es 


UNDER the CHESTNUTS. Poem. By | CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
Charles Marshall, With Frontispiece. ; — 


By | Frontisprece—* UNDER the CHEST- 
NUTS.” 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW 
On the 30th inst., price Is, Part 4 of 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
With Illustrations by 8. L. Fitpgs, 


WORK. 


THE 


MR. CHARLES” DICKENS'S 3 WORKS. 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


With the Original Ilustrations, 26 vols. post Svo, cloth, 8s per volume 
PICKWICK PAPERS ......... 2 vols 16/0 | PICTURES from ITALY and 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY......2 vols 16 >| AMERICAN NOTE 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . s 160) BLEAK HOUSE 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP . s 160] LITTLE DORRIT 
8s 160) CHRISTMAS BOOK: 
30] A TALE of TWO CITIE 

8/0 | GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
8 160 | OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 
DAVID COPPERFIELD... vols 16,0 | 













SKETCHES by BOZ 
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THE “CHARLES DICKENS'” EDITION. 
With 8 Illustrations in each Vol. 


The PICKWICK PAPERS ............ 36 | SKETCHES by BOZ 
86 | AMERICAN NoT 
30 | PIEOKS ......... 

LITTLE DORRIT 
30)}OUR MUTUAL FRIEND., 
$6 |GREAT EXPECTATION 
hel MRD TIME S and PICTUF 


OLIVER TWIST..... 
DOMBEY and SON.. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
NICHOLAS NICKELBY . 
DAVID COPPERFIELD . 
BARNABY RUDGE ..... 












BLEAK HOUSE ........ 
A TALE of TWO CITIES 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries. 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. By the 


Times’ Special Correspondent at Berlin, Reprinted from the Times. 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS. By Joun 


BLAIKI&£, author of “ The Old Times and the New.” 8yo., (Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
The BANE of a LIFE. A Novel. By Tuomas 


Wericut (* The Journeymin Engiveer™), author of “Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &. In 3 yols 


AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of ‘ George 


Geith,” * City and Suburb,” * Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols 


ACQUITTED. A Novel. 
In 3 vols. 

PATIENCE CAERIHYDON: a Novel. 
Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &. 3 vols. 
'GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. A Novel. 

Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &. In 2 vols 


VERONICA. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 


Margaret's Trouble,” “ Mabel's Progress," &. From Al! the Year Round. In 3 
vols. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE. 


ARCHER, 3 vols. 


| HEARTS and DIAMONDS. 


ELIZABETH P, RAMSAY. 3 yols. 
MONEY’S WORTH. 
In 3 vols. 


FENACRE GRANGE. A Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





By Mrs. Gorvoy Sayrutes. 





By the 
By the 


A Novel. By Tuomas 


A Novel. By Miss 
A Novel. By Tom Hoop. 


3 vols. 


(Just ready. 








REFERENCE BOOKS. | 


gy A. C. EWALD, F-.S.A., of Her Majesty's Rocord ONice. 


A REFERENCE BOOK of EK NGLISH HISTORY. 


3s 6d. 
OUR CONSTITUTION: an Epitome of our Laws. 
4s 6d, 


/The LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


1767—1867, Gs, 


‘The CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE 


is Od, 


Eleventh Edition. 


‘CIVIL SERVICE TEXT-BOOK of PRECIS. Is. 


“Mr. Ewald endeavours to bring education within the reach of all classes......... 


He has made a step in the right direction." —O.xrjord Undergraduates’ Journ 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford street, Covent Garden 
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NEW WORKS. 





the Right Hon. B. Disraett, 


3 vols. post 8¥0, price 31s 6d. 


LLOTHAIR. | By 
M.P. Fifth Edition. 
 Nosse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis,”"—TERENTIUS. 


THREE WEDDINGS. By the 


“Dorothy,” &c. Feap. Svo, price 5s. 


Author of 


[On Friday next, 


WESTWARD by RAIL; the New 


to the East. By W.F.RAr. Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s 6d. 


ABINET EDITION of MR. FROUDE'S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, 12 vols, erown 8vo, 6s each, 


*.* Voiumes I. and IL, price 6s each, on Thursday next. 


"THE STUDENTS MANUAL of IRISH 
HISTORY. By M. F. Cusack, Author of “ Illustrated History of Ireland.” 
Crown 8yo, price 6s, 


Spe TIES of IRISH LIFE. 


TRENCH. New and Cheaper Cabinet Edition (being the Fifth). 
{Jn a few days. 


Route 


by W. STEUART 


Crown 8vo, 


price 6s, 
‘ I OU GHTS for the AGE. By the Author of 
Amy Herbert,” “ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &c. 1 vol. feap. Svo, 
price os. [Un Monday. 


uk SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 


By the Rey. Oswaup J. Retcner, B.C.L, and M.A., Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesden College. 8vo, (On Wednesday next. 


ATIUS LOYOLA and _ the 


GN 
I JESUITS. By Stewart Rose. S8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. 


CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of 


the ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By C.J. Ex.icort, D.D., Lord Bishop 
r and Bristol. 


EARLY 


of Gloucesie 


o) OHN 5 or, the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 


ment. By Pur S. Desprez, B.D., Vicar of Alvediston. Post 8vo, price 
8s 6d. 


-) UDGED by HIS WORDS: 


Weigh a certs uin kind of Evidence re specting CHRIST. 


Post Svo, price 5s 6d. 


an Attempt to 


Svo, price 8s 6d. 


THe MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 


NATIONS. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, 


PLURALITY of WORLDS, Studied 


THE a the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., 
2.4.8. With 153 Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


me T 70 rel 

CENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 
and Stray Fancies, By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 
Dragoons. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


PYPIAN POLITY: 
Administration in India. 
University of Calcutta, 


re . 1 
a View of the System of 
3y Colonel GEORGE CHESNEY, Fellow of the 
Second Edition, revised, 8vo, with Map, price 21s. 
(On Monday. 


HOME POLITICS ; or, the Growth of Trade 
‘ considered in Relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By DANIEL 


GRANT. Post 8yo, 7s. 


i OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
By A. Baty, LL.D. Professor of Logie in the University of Aberdeen 
2 Parts, crown Svo. price 10s 6d; or separately, Part I. DEDUCTION, 4s; 


Part II, INDUCTION, 6s 6d. 


JRESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and 


MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION: including the Question of Diamagnetic 
Polarity, By JouN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 80, with Illustrations, price 
lis. 


‘ATION 


PURPOSES. | Fourth 


SIR W. FAIRBAIRN on the APPLI( 


2 CAST and WROU GUT Beco to BUILDING 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 
This day, in 8vo, price 6s. : 
h R. RUSKINS LECTURES on ART 
Delivered before the University of Oxford iu Hilary Term, 1870. 


DRAWINGS of MICHEL ANGELO 


gan aa RAFFAELLO in the University Gallerie 


ci xford. iti 
Account, by J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A. Crown 8yo, ~ en ae 
FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited by Gusrayg 
MAsson. Vol. III. Molivre’s “Les Fourberies des Scapin,” and Racine's 


“ Athalie.” 


MILTON'S ENGLISH POEMS. 
L 


with Life, Introduction, and Selected Notes, by R. 
vols. extra fcap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


Separately—Vol I., 4s; Vol. IL., 3a, 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED By 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS ro THE UNLV ERSITY, 


NEW BOOKS. 
BY EK. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
The HISTORY of the CATHEDRAL CHURCH 


of WELLS, as Illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the 
old Foundation. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, [This day. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for JUNIOR 
STUDENTS. With Maps, extra fcap. Svo, és. 
The HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 
Vol, L, 8vo, 21s, 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S 
ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. svo. [Next week, 
FUNERAL SERMON 


Preached in Westminster Abbey on June 19, 
[This day. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. Next week, 


Udited, 


. BROwNs, MLA. H 
(Vert week, 





Oxon, :— 


» LAY SERMONS, 


ae AN STANLEY'S 
on CHARLES DICKENS. 


vO, price 1s, 


OTS of HUMANITY,” 
Delivered in the Temple Church. Extra feap, 8vo, price 3s Gd. [This day. 


STUDENT'S EDITION of 
(THE GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER: 
being an Edition of * The Psalms Chron logically Arranged by Four 
Friends,’ with Briefer Notes. 1smo, price 3s 6d. (This day. 
FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION of 


D-*-. VAUGHAN’S “LESSONS of LIFE and 


GODLINESS.” Sermous preached at Doncaster. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
(This day. 
SEVENTH EDITION, revised and improved. 


HE ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S 
“ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT.” Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d, [This day, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
Fest GREEK READER. — Edited after 
Karl Halm, with numerous C 


orrections and Additions, by Joun E. B. 
[This day. 


BEGINNERS. 


(This day. 


WILLIE. 


Mayor, M.A, Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for 


By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETY. 18mo, 2s 6d. 
Ta ~ IW . Y NY 7sY 
Tae STORY of WANDERING 
By the Author of ‘“EMe’s Friends” and “John Hatherton.” With an 
lilustration by Sir Noel Paton.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
“A charming tale, written with much delicacy and tenderness of feeling.” —Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 129, for JULY, Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Mr. Lt HUGHES, M.P., on “The YOUNGEST 
UNIVERSITY. 


LONDON. 





ANGLO-SAXON 


2. Mr. AN THONY TROLLOPE'S NEW STORY, “SIR HARRY HOTSPUR of 
HUMBLETHWAITE.” Chaps. VII—IX. 

3. “ THOMAS GRAHAM, MASTER of the MINT. By Dr. Bryce, of Glasgow. 

4. Mr. FREDERIC W. H. MYERS’ POEM, “A NIGHT in CUMBERLAND.” 

5. Mr, EDWARD A, NOLAN'’S “LORD MAC AULAY’S SCHOOLBOY, A 
Biography.’ 

6. Mrs. MAC QU OID'S “FIFINE.” A Story of Malines. (Con 


1 ed.) 

. Dr. EF. A, FREEMAN on “The INFLUENCE of ROMAN ¢ SIV ILIZATI 1N 
ENGLAND.” 
Mr. 8. GREG'S “* 
9 Mr. T. M. LINDSAY on *SCt 
DRED YEARS AGO.” 

10. “DL MEMORIAM.” By A. H. 


MACMILLAN and CO,, London. 


WHITHER GOEST THOT ?” 
ITCH STUDENTS at OXFORD FIVE HUN- 


> 2h 





Edition, with Additions, 8vo, with 6 Plates and 126 Woodeuts, price L4 ROMANESQUE TOWE R.—The BUILDER, of THIS 
= = = , ms Bi WEEK, 44, or by px ge contains P I ( Archi- 
N the MANUE ACTURE of BEET-ROOT | ra Hiner Arsh bof Romaneagae Tower, t of egdon 
SUGAR in EN i AND and IR PAS ), By WM. ¢ se es rk ee la - bith; oe 
Crown 8vo, ¥ | tration 1 Vv . ? 


London: LONGM.A 


QOYERLAND TRUNKS for 


A tc THRESHER and GLENNY, Quiduters, uext door t j House, 
NS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. | Lou y 


INDIA.—I stated. PR IC ED 
LISTS of Overlat 1d Trunks, Ladies’ Ti ling B , PB mant ae 
ther Bag Furr re . will be led ’ ) 





Su vase l, 


pe": VAUGHANS NEW VOLUME of 
SERMONS, “CHRIST SATISFYING the INSTIN 
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————— 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. | 


Free Russia. By W. Hepworth | 


DrxoN, Author of * ‘New America.” “ Her Majesty's 
Tower,” &c. Tutrpd Epition. 2 vols. 8vo, with | 
Illustrations, 30s. | 
“Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest 
put to please its readers, and it deserves to do so. Mr. 
Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymena picture | 
of Russia, its scenery, and its people, which is so novel | 
and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their | 
attention.”—Saturday Review. 


A Tour Round England. 









Water THornsury. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 24s. 
“English tourists should get Mr. Thornbury’s charm- 


ing book. It contains a large amount of top intial 
historical, and social gossip.”"—Sun. 


Travels of a Naturalist in Japan. 


and MANCHURIA. y Artuur Apams, ELS, 
Staff Surgeon, RN. Sve », With Tilus trations, 15s, 


A Ramble into Brittany. By 


the Rev. Greorce Mvserave, M.A. Oxon. 2 ve 
large post Svo. with [llustrations, 24s. | 
“A pleasant, entertaining, and readable hook.”— 
Spectatc or. 


Wild Life among the Koords. 


By Maior F. Mul srneatt, "RGS. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15 
“This book coneibee: and the more valuable, as 








tan are scaree.”—Afhen:vvum, | 


accounts of Kur 
| 


A Cruise in Greek Waters ; with 





a Hunting Exenrsion in Toni By Captaiy 
TOWNSHEND, 2nd Life Guards, ‘1 vol. -_ > wich 
lilustrations, 15s. July. | 


the Travels 


AGNEs Siri. 1 vol 


Eastern Pilgrims: 
Sen Gis Wissivatomn tae 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Salem Chapel,” &e. 3 vols. 


Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols. 
“Miss Kavanagh's heroine is charming. Her story is 
told with much skill and knowledge of humanity 
The book abounds with humour.”—Athenwum. 


Arthur. By the Author of 


“ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
The Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of “ Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 
“An admirable novel.”"—Saturday Rerieir. 


My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester. 


“A very readable story.”"—Post. 
The Woman's Kingdom. By the |, 


Author of “John Halifax.” Cirar F 
bound and illustrated, forming the New Volume at 
Hurst and Blac uckett's Standard Library. _ Pune 28, 


————— —_— 


Ready this day. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 

400 page 

Illustrated by DALZIEL Broruers, 


BULL, SIMMONS, and CO., Publishers, | 





cloth elegant, price 5s. 





9 Wigmore street, W. 


Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


A WINTER JOURNEY 
TO 


ROME AND BACK, 


sumenieal 


With an Account of the Opening of the (© 
Naples, 


Council, and Glances at Milan, Florence 
Pompeii. and Venice. 
By WILLIAM EVILL. 


London: Epwarpd STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. 








ART, | 
RIAL AND INDUSTRIAL. | 


it AZINE. 


PICTO 


AN ILLUSTRATED M.A‘ 


AWAD 


CABINET EDITION 


OF FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


On Thursday next, the 30th inst., Vols, I. and IL. in crown 8vo, price 6s each, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


By J. A, FROUDE, M.A. 


New and Cheaper Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's History of England. 


To be completed in 12 vols., price 6s each. Vols. III. and IV. on July 50. 


London: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





This day is published, price 1s 6d, cloth. 


By A GLANCE AT SOME OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 


COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY, 


AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE LATIN 


AND 


ANGLICAN FORMS OF SPEECH. 


By the HON, LORD NEAVES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Theological, Literary, and Social, 
MONTHLY, 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS 
1, CATHOLICISM in 
Catholic 
2. On the FE THNOTO: iY of the BRITISH ISLANDS 
ns Professor Huxley, 
3. The POWERS of WOMEN. By V. 
4. Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD and the NONCON 


FORMISTS. By R. W. Dale, Birmingham. 


STRAUAN and CO., 


BAVARIA. By «a Bavarian 


ror JULY. 


5. On the MIGRATION of FABLE. By Professor 
Max Miiller. 

6. Dr. PUSEY and the ULTRAMONTANISTS. By 
the Rev. John Hunt, 

7. EPLGRAMMATISTS 
Rev. James Davies. 

7. Is there any “AXIOM of CAUSALITY’ 
Rey. James Martineau. 


and EPIGRAMS, By the 


By the 


{6 Ludgate hill. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


Ready on Monday, 27th inst., 


T H E A 


» JULY Number of 


RGOS Y. 


CONTENTS. 


1. BESSY RANE. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
. At the Seaside. 

A Last P eapenst. 

_ At Night: Under the ¢ ‘edar Tree, 
ao 25. A Second Fly at the Door.’ 


oars 


2. The +1 ec TREE. 
3. On PEARL 

4. A TALE of SIN, By Johnny Ludlow. 
5. A SCHOOL-GIRL'S STORY, 

6. MADELINE JERVIS. 

7. A REMINISCENCE. 





Price 2s 64. 
THEOLOGICAL 
No. XXX. JULY, 1579. 
the FOURTH 


_ REVIEW. 

1. IRENAEUS and 
Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 

2. ERASMUS and - RE FORM ATION. By R. B. 
Drummond, B. 

3. The GRAMMAR y ASSENT. 
Thom. 

The STORY of JEAN CALAS. 

M.A 


and MODERN THOUGHT. By 


By John Hamilton 
by C. Kegan Paul, 


5. IMMORT ALITY 
John Owen, 
6. The NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 
By W. J. Lamport. 
Publishers: Messrs. WrintamMs and NorGaAte, 14 
Henrietta street, Covent garden, London; and 20 South 


Frederick street, Edinburgh. 
Monthly, 1s, illustrated. 


aoe 
Contents For JULY. 


The THREE BROTHERS, By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Chan. 47-50, 

The COMMON SCHOOLS of AMERICA. 

The JACKDAW THAT TURNED OUT a SWAN, 

A GENTLEMAN of the OLD SCHOOL, 

CHARLES DICKENS. By Anthony Trollope. 

ABOUT CHANOINESSES. 

The DOWAGER COUNTESS. Part IL. 

MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

RALPH THE HEIR. By Anthony Trollope. 
Chaps, 20-22, 
STRAHMAN and Co., 


(With a Map.) 


SAINT PAU LS MAGAZINE. 





ve 


56 Ludgate hill, London. 





qu AMBERS’S JOURNAL.— 
a9rn YEAR. 
Contents or JULY Part.—Price 7d, 
The NEMESIS __ In Eleven Chapters. 


| ON the DRESSER. 


The LADY in BLAC K. 

A DIARY in JAPAN, In Two Parts 
HOW the WIND BLOWS io B ARBADOS. 
NEW HISTORICAL MANUSCORIVTS. 
The GRAVE of a RUSS AN SOLDIER 

A NIGHT with a MADMAN 

| REVISK IN. and its DIFFICULTIES. 
AMONG the SALT in BAVARIA 

= ANGE DRINKS, 


(HAMBERS'SJOU RNAL -—On the Ist 
‘ ‘ ngs 
THE BONE, 


Weekly and M nth y until compk ted. 


GOSPEL. By 





On Wednesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 127. 


Sie CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JULY. with Iustrations by Ropert BARNES 
and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 
tion.) Chapters 45-48. 
OUR FIRST SUCCESS, 
sorship. 
The HEART of CRETE. 
FULHAM LAWN. 
ORATORY. 
BRECON BRIDGE. By F. T. Palgrave. 
AGAINST TIME, (With an Illustration.) 
Chap, 30.—The Panie, 
— 31.—* Pallida Mors.” 
— 32.—The Crash of the Crédit Foncier. 
Situ, Ever, andCo., 15 Waterloo place. 
for JULY. 


Shoe 
CONTENTS, 


1. The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By William 
Gilbert, Author of “De Profundis,” “ Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” &c. 
Chap, [X. Christian Married. 
— X.and XI. The Landlord of * 
By the Hon. Emily Eden, 


(With an Tilustra- 


Apropos of Dramatic Cen- 


On the 28th inst., price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


‘ The Sun.” 


2. LETTERS from INDIA. 

3. A VERY NAUGHTY ARTIST. By Thomas Adol- 
phus Trollope. 

4. OUR NOVELS—The Simple School. 

5. A TALE of HORROR. By the Earl of Desart. 

6. TOO LATE for the COACH. 

7.The POISON of ASPS. By Florence Marryat. 


(Conclusion). 
JOSE - ee 
he 


Shee 
9. CHARLES DICKENS. 
RicHanp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


The Spanish Bandit. By John 


- 


NEW PERIODICAL.—%d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 
kK consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
ughtful, Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 





Srurkrn, MAnswaAun, and Co., and all Booksellers, 


- Rebedetee PHOTOGRAPHED. 
CAPTAIN LYONS PHOTOG \GRAPHS SOUTHERN 
INDIA. price 8s, each 
BOURNE and SHEPHERD'S PHOTOGRAPHS of 
INDIA, price &s each 
Pot arus of Ev ry D ption 
May he *n and sel edt i 
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In imperial 8yo, Part I. (containing A—K), 24s. 


A DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND 
HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. 
Edited by the Rey. JOHN Henry BLwnt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of ‘The Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” 
Part II. (containing L—Z) is in the press. 


“The work is substantially and well done."— ably executed, anda really priceless boon to theological 
Guardian. inquirers.”"—Church News. 

“It is a real pleasure to turn over the leaves of such “ We have often felt the want of such a dictionary 
a book as this, and we venture to say that our clergy | as that which Mr. Blaut is now conducting through 
generally will feel themselves thoroughly indebted to | the press, and our clerical readers of all grades will 
the Messrs, Rivington for undertaking so great and so | find it one of very great value in every sense, It is in 
useful a publication. We have examined it pretty | the highest degree comprehensive, supplying informa- 
carefully, and we cannot but think that useful is just | tion on almost everything concerning which a clergy- 
the word for it.”"—Ziterary Churchman. man may be expected to desire information.”"—ZLaglish 

“In short, this book, when completed, will form a | C/rchman. 
treasury of knowledge on all subjects beariug in any « A home to which the student will constantly recur, 
way upon religion, and be far the most valuable thing | sure to tind spacious chambers, substantial furniture, 
of the kind for study first, and for constant reference, | and (which is most important) no stinted light.”"— 
that we possess. It is a great undertaking well and | Church Review. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








In crown Svo, 3s 6d. 


LETTERS FROM ROME ON 


By QUIRINUS. 


THE COUNCIL. 


Reprinted from the Al/yemeine Zeitung. Authorized Translation 


Vol. I. First Series PRELIMINARY HISTORY of the COUNCIL and 
LETTERS, I.—XV. 


Vouivme I, will be completed in the Third Series, comprising Letters on the Council up to the time of its pro- 
bable prorogation for the hot season at Rome, about June, 1870. The Seconp Sert&s is now in the press, and 
will be shortly issued. Should the Council re-assemble in the autumn, the Letters will be resumed. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


This day, in crown S8vo, 3s 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF GOD AND THE BISHOP: 


CONSIDERATION UPON THE GQ@CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
By Senor VON LIANO. 
Authorized Translation from the German. 


‘A pamphlet on the Council, publishe dat Munich, under the title ‘ Die Kirche Gottes und die Bischiife, is now 
before us, by Senor Liano, a Spani: ard of noble birth who has made his home in Ge rinany. He is a writer whom 
even Ultramontane malevolence cannot venture to stigmatize as ‘a bad Catholic,’ for he is known to be a 
man of devout and ascetic life, much given to prayer and fasting. ie i is a follower of St. Augustine, an admirer 
of Port Royal, and a friend of the illustrious Thiersch, whose book on the Apostolic will be familiar to many 
of our readers in its English dress. Liano writes like a man of profound convictions, ardently Catholic in belief, 
and deeply in earnest in his alarm and grief at the present crisis in the destiny of his Church."—Saturday Revier, 


July 3, 185%, 






RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 








Immediately, in 2 vols. crown Svo. 


LETTERS from LONDON from 1856 to 1860. 


Ry GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, United States’ Minister at the Court of St. James's. Edited by his 


DAUGHTER. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


The FIRST LORD MALMESBORY : his Family 


and Frie A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1sz0. Including details from the Battle-fleld of Culloden to 

that of Waterloo: the Social History both of France and England du ring the eveutful period of the Great War 

and the Oceunation of Pari s by the Allies, te gether with the Secret Political History and Social Life of this 

Country from oe commencement of the present Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
MAL MESBURY, 7C.B. 

‘We heartily congratulate the public in the possession of such a record of the history, triumphs, sorrows, 

wi to m. folly ~ fe ar, gossip, and seandal that delighted or exasperated our ancestors during three-quarters of a 


nds 









centur ‘y. —al 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


PETRONEL. By Florence Marryat, author of 


»ve's Conflict,” &e. 3 yols. crown Syvyo. 


The OLD LOVE and the NEW. By Sir Edward 


Creasy. M.A.. author of * The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
Edward's style is always elegant and often forcible, and 
















“An ident and interest enoug zh for t! he 
most exact P tl und with a refineme his glimpses of social life in the time of which he 
aud elev Ww n y commend it to the | treats are marked by a scholarly truthfulness of senti- 
appreciation of the most scholarly and cultivated. Sir | ment and detail."—Lai/y Telegraph. 


ANNIE JENNINGS. 3 vols. crowa 8vo. 
J ABLZ OLIPHANT. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 





gly award the palm for umusing ; the scene in which Jabez is * done’ by a ‘cute ” horse- 
rea Pin 8 th ! Jabez Oliphant. He | has very oe ver is inimitable. Our readers will no doubt make 
ec msiderable wer. His account the retired trade quaintance with it. We d add that the adven- 
mar, nodern prince’ in Yorkshire, is perfect: and ture with Italian brigands is very graphie."—John Bull, 








RICHARD BENTLEY 


and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” Office, 











N CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of M ddleses 
£ ’ € 


es 
MESSRS. 


BLACKWOOD’'S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, 


1870. No. DCLVI. 
With a Note to the Article on “ Lothair,” 





THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM AGRICOLA’S INVASION TO THE REVOL. 
TION OF 1688. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
Vols. V., VL, and VIL, completing the Work. 
42s, cloth. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
A FRAGMENT OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHy 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
With Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Second Edition, 
feap. 5vo0, price 6s, cloth. 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH TO INDIA 


A NARRATIVE AND A DIARY. 
By J. C. PARKINSON, Author of * Places and 
People,” &e. 
In 8yo, with Map, Portraits, and other Illustrations, 
price 12s 6d, cloth. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
In small Syo, price 2s 4d, cloth. 


JOURNAL OF THE WATERLOO 
CAMPAIGN, 


KEPT THROUGHOUT THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815, 
By General CAVALIE MERCER, 
Commanding the 9th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 

2 vols, post 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN 
OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth 


GOETHE'S FAUST. 
Translated into English Verse by THEODORE 
MARTIN. 

Cheap Edition, price 3s 6d, bound in cloth, 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Cheap Edition, price 2s td, cloth ; 2s, paper cover. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
By S. REYNOLDS HOLE. 
Second Edition, crown Syo, price 7s 6d, 


BIOGRAPHIES OF 
JOHN WILKES AND WILLIAM COBBETT. 
sy JOHN SELBY WATSON. 
Crown 8vo. price 7s 6d. 


THE HANDY BOOK OF BEES. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE IR PROFIT 
ABLE MANAGEMENT 


By A. PETTIGR E W. 
Feap. 8yo, price 4s 6d. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 
THE BOOK OF THE FARM. 


To be issued in Monthly Parts, price 5s each, Com- 
menciug July Ist, 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
A SERIES heft uae AND 





Imperia! folio, half-bound mor price £5 15s 6d. 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S HANDY ROYAL 
f 
Imperial 4to, half-bound mor . price £2 12s 6d 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburg! 
and London id all Booksellers, 





x. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


No. 1 Wellington Street, Straud, aforesaid, Saturday 1e 25, 1870, 
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